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Harper & Brothers. New York,! First Instalment of a New Novel by 
Ded ’ 
Have Just Published: 
; ryye 
7 William D. Howells. 
A Strange Manuscript Found in a 
Copper Cylinder. ] , ; 
A Romance. Richly illustrated by GILBERT if oh is > ; M: i pe 
GAUL. pp. viii., 292. 12mo, cloth, extra, $1.25. Lal per 5 4 Ag AZINE. 
II. 
Trees and Tree-Planting. IUNE NUMBER. 
By Gen. JAMES S. BRISBIN, U.S. A. pp. xxxii., : 
253. Portrait. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
III. is pl , val Se a ~ hr ro 
A Guide to the ¢ onduct ol Diaries. ec ee Be eens 
Being Models o ‘arliamentary Practice for : er Sa aa ae 
Young and Old. By GEORGE T. FISH, author of A prvet Basie a sr mn me ge — 
‘‘ American Manual of Parliamentary Law.” pp. including the frontispiece ‘* Dinah Maria Craik ;" 


Viii., I90. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. BARBAR: od ALLEN’S CRUELTY. A Ballad. 
IV. s illustrations by E, A. Anpey 


France and the Confederate Navy. two cou NTRIES. A Story Complete. 


1862—1868. By Henry Ja Illustrated by C. S. REINHART 
: ss : IMPRESSIONS IN BU RNOGSE AND SADELE. 
An International Episode. By JOHN BIGELOW. wa eae adie Sir ioseatee satateceaa =< ie Satan 


pp. xii., 248. 12mo, _ $1.50. IN FAR LOCHABER. A Novel. 
E By Wiixi1aM Brack. Part VI 


Green's Short History of the English  cuppricep cuorrs IN NEW YORK. 


People. By H. E. Krenunies ] 
A Short History of the English People. a Joun ANNIE KILBURN. A Novel. 
RICHARD GREEN. With Maps and_ Tables. By Witram Deas Hownrus; Part 
New edition, thoroughly revised. pp. xlviii.,872. THECENTRAL STATE (KANSAS) 
8vo, cloth, $1.20. Its Physical Features and Re ce By Rows 
VI. or 


A New Robinson Crusoe. re ee ee ee 


sy W. L. ALDEN. Illustrated LEN, 8 
By W. L. Acpex. Mlustrated. pp. iv... 148. SKETCHES OF CAPRI 
Square 16mo, cloth, extra, $1.00. (/z //arper’s By Mary E. V a” 
Young People Series. 
, POEMS. 


By ‘THoma Barxy ALDR! B Mt 
CHARLES W. CoLeEMAN, JuN 


Harper's Prankiin Square Library. | copneiss DeparrueNnrs. 
NEW ISSUES. By Georce Witi1am Curtis, Wit 


JOYCE. ! By Mrs. OLIPHANT paper, 35 cents Cuartes Duptey Warn 
WILLIAM, EMPEROR OF GERMANY. Profusely 


1 


<R PAU LUS. A 10VE sy W :R BESANT. 8v ay IpER’< IL R : : 
HERR PAULUS S novel, By Wauren Besasr. 600, varer, FT ARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
ONLY A CORAL GIRL. A novel. By Gerraupe Foropt 

paper cents Per Year, Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, 
FOR THE RIGHT A romance. By Kart Emit Franzos and Me xico. 

Given in English by Julie Sutter vo, paper, 30 cents. Harper’s MaGazint. . . . $4.00 | Harper’s Bazar - . $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY . ae 4. o| Harper’s YounG Prop_te . 200 

Remittances should be made by P st-Office Money Order or Draft, 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
to avotd chance a 


Harper & Brotuers, fostpaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of the price. CATALOGUE sent on receipt of When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with the current 
Ten Cents in stamps. | number. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Do Not Ignore Self 


He who does his duty to others leaves a part undone if he neglect his duty to 
himself. ‘To thine ownself be true,” meaning duty to others, as well, was sage 
advice. But self-sacrifice, which is supposed to be the equivalent of duty, and often 
is, may not be the wisest form. Duty and sacrifice may both be tempered, pru- 
dently tempered with an enlightened selfishness ; and who shall say they ought not ? 

If life insurance had a single function, merely the payment of so much money 
when Jones or Smith died, either could credit himself with a duty discharged, when 
he thus made provision for his family. And the world would approve. His 
memory would be tenderly revered. 

But did he do his whole duty? Was nothing due to himself? By what chance 
was it that he escaped the poverty of old age—the pinch and pressure of want 
which come to ninety-seven out of a hundred? Was it by being one of the three 
who escape the law? Or did he fortunately die young ? 

No. By combining with his care for others a little thought for himself. By so 
ordering his insurance that, while protection for the family is continuous, he shall 
also have an income, an adequate income in the form of an annuity for his old age. 

The end is laudable ; the means are at your hand. Why not reach out and 
obtain an Endowment Annuity Bond of the PENN MUTUAL LIFE? 

lull information on inquiry in person or by mail. Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Engravings 
Etchings 
Photographs 


aintings 


Mirrors 
Picture Frames 
Geo. C. Newman, Works of Art 
S06 Easels 
Market Street, Pedestals 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Books of Funk & Wagnalls. 
A Man's Will. 


By EpGaR Fawcett, A new Novel. 12mo, unique binding, pp. 310, $1.50. It presents pictures of New 


York life and shows the degrading effects of drunkenness in the upper ranks of society. 

The Chicago /nter- Ocean, in an interview with the author : ‘‘ I have seen many instances of the disastrous effects of drink upon young men of 
good families and position,” said Mr, Fawcett. ‘‘I know what it is, for I have lost three intimate friends through intemperance. I have at one 
time and another seen much of the darker side of New York social life, and I shal] write from my own experience and knowledge. ne 
the vicious and dissipated lives led by many young students at our city colleges is touched upon. Two kinds of medical character are also brought 
in: the fashionable physician, who tells his patient there is no harm in drinking, and the man of science who has investigated the effects of drink 
upon man, and speaks from absolute knowledge.” 


Ethics of Marriage. 


By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. 12mo, 197 pages, cloth, $1.00. With an Appendix showing the laws of most 


of the States and Territories regarding certain forms of crime. A powerful and timely work. 

THE AUTHOR says: “I feel it my duty to send out this warning in regard to what I consider the first and greatest danger of our family and 
National life. I believe the prevention or destruction of unborn human life to be, par excellence, rox American sin, and that, if not checked, it 
will sooner or later be our calamity.” 

Rev. JOSEPH T. DURYEA, D. D., says in the Introduction : ‘‘ This book is published, but nevertheless may be regarded as a private 
communication. It can be read in solitude or passed to the hands of those who may peruse it alone. It is admitted that, under present conditions, 
it is difficult to treat such subjects with plainness and fulness, It is impossible to do this without criticism and censure. Nevertheless, the exi- 
gency may demand the courage and fidelity which do not shrink from popular judgment.” 





Thirty Thousand Thoughts. | A Commentary on the Book of Psalms. 


VOL. VI. VOL. I. 
Edited by Rev. CANON SPENCE, M.A., Rev. JosEPH } By Prof Franz Devitscn, D.D., of Leipzig. In 3 
EXELL, M. A., Rev. CHARLES NEIL, M.A. Autho- volumes. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. From the 
rized American Edition. Complete in six vol- | latest edition, revised and corrected by the author. 
umes. Last volume now ready. Royal 8vo, | Translated by the Rev. David Eaton, M, A. Other 
512 pp., cloth, per vol., $3.50. | volumes in preparation. 


‘* Here we find such a fund of thought-gems, such a massing, analyz- The Guardian says: “ Of Prof. Delitsch's new edition it may be 
ing and ae A arrangement of subjects, that by use of it work may be | fairly said that it is the most complete and trustworthy commentary on 
greatly simplified.” — Christian Intelligencer, New York. | the Psalms which exists.” 


SEND FOR COMPLETE . 
*” “CaraLocue To 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


REMINGTON STANDARD IYPEWRITER. 
A WORD TO BUSINESS MEN. 


You travel by machinery ; If fifty to sixty thousand 


talk by telephone; sow and = mis important business houses in 
reap by machinery; your = LY mm ey the United States find the 
wife sews by machinery, and ; hae in ; . 

: js , Ui 4 ['ypewriter of great service, 
do you not think that you 7 


; and the number is fast 
can write by machinery? If 


the Telephone saves you steps, growing, does it not argue 
why not allow the Typewriter @@& *S that it is worth something 
to save you time and money ? = , — to you? 

The fact is now recognized, that a business office with no Typewriter is behind the times, and is 
wasting value every day in the time it takes to perform the labor of writing. 

Machines can be furnished with special key-boards to suit any purchaser’s line of business. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, Proprietors, 


834 Chestnut Street (Continental Hotel). 
Telephone No. 800. J. W. EARLE, Manager. 
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~ DO YOU ALWAYS KNOW 


Fust what to do? Do you know how to encourage Mrs. D. Lightful, accept and 
return her courtesies, as they deserve; and, politely but firmly, avoid and defeat 
Mrs. Bore in her inroads on your privacy and more agreeable engagements? If 
you do not, let us recommend for 


Every Social Question 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall’s “Soctat Customs’’— now in its third edition — $2.00, 
or its new baby relative, THe Correct TH1Inc—75 cents; for with these two books, 
one can make no mistake in life, as every possible question may be answered from 
their combined wisdom. They are comprehensive, practical, reliable and 
authoritative. 

The larger work has met with most flattering notices from the press, and its 
already large and increasing sale speaks volumes for it. The daughter of Julia 
Ward Howe, in Ture Correct Tune, has given us a little epitome of society 
usages, sure to become the vade mecum in such questions. This new manual is 
nec itly printed in a size not too large to be slipped into the pocket, and is arranged 
so that one page reminds the reader that “Ir Is THE CORRECT THING” to do this, 
while fer contra the opposite page tells him that “Ir is Nor THE CORRECT THING’’ to 
do that. It will undoubtedly meet with a ready sale, as its conciseness will recom- 
mend it to many who would not take the time to master any more comprehensive 
manual. 

Either or both of these treasure houses of important information are for sale 
at all book stores, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 








HOT WEATHER DISHES 


By Mrs. S. T. RORER 


Author of “ Philadelphia Cook Book,” “ Canning and Preserving,” etc 


A welcome addition to every household. Its name tells the whole story. 
The housekeeper will readily appreciate the luxury of having the arrange- 
ment of seasonable dishes for the hot weather mapped out for her. 
This little handbook will save many an anxious thought, and smooth 
away many a difficulty. Published by Arnold and Company, 420 Library 
Street, Philadelphia. SOLD BY JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Deutschland 
Garden and Forest und die Deutschen. 


The Lanp where German is spoken, and 


is the only journal in America which puts the knowl- the PEopLeE that speaks it. 


edge of scientific as well as practical writers on 
Horticulture, Landscape Gardening and Forestry at 1 Vol., I12mo, 200 pp., handsomely 
the disposal of the general public. Weekly ; beauti- printed, $1.00. 

fully illustrated ; conducted by Professor C. S. Sargent, | = P : 

of Harvard. focents a number; $4.00a year. For | The Modern Language Publishing 


sale by John Wanamaker. Company, 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Books on Etiquette 


and 


Social Usages. 


“Good Form” in England. 


By an American resident in the United Kingdom. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“ The raison d'etre of this book is to provide Americans—and_ espe- 
cially those visiting England—with a concise, comprehensive and com- 
prehensible hand-book which will give them all necessary information 
respecting ‘how things are’ in England. While it deals with subjects 
connected with all ranks and classes, it is particularly intended to be an 
exhibit and explanation of the ways, habits, customs and usages of what 
is known in England as ‘ high life.’”"—F rom the Preface. 


Social Etiquette of New York. 


Rewritten and enlarged. s12mo, cloth, gilt. 
Price, $1.00. 


Representing accurately existing customs in New York Society, in 
distinction from the many manuals that have simply reproduced the 
codes of Paris and London. The subjects treated are of visiting and 
visiting-cards, giving and attending balls, receptions, dinners, etc., 
débuts, chaperons, weddings, opera and theatre parties, costumes and 
customs, addresses and signatures, funeral customs, covering so far as 
practical all social usages. 


> 
Don't; 
OR, DIRECTIONS FOR AVOIDING IMPRO- 
PRIETIES IN CONDUCT AND COMMON 


ERRORS OF SPEECH. By CENsor. 1o4th 
thousand. 


Parchment-paper edition. Square 18mo. 30 cents. 
Vest-pocket edition. Cloth, flexible, gilt edges, 
red lines. 30 cents. 

Boudoir edition (with a new chapter designed 
for young people). Cloth, gilt. 30 cents. 


“ Don’t” deals with manners at the table, in the drawing-room and 
in public, with taste in dress, with personal habits, with common mis- 
takes in various situations in life, and with ordinary errors of speech. 


The Correspondent. 


By JAMES Woop Davipson, A.M. 
60 cents. 


¥ Theaim of this book isto give in convenient and immediately accessi- 
ble form information often needed by the American correspondent in 
regard to forms of address, salutation, complimentary close, superscrip- 
tions, etc., and other matters connected with correspondence. 


12mo, cloth, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


Publishers, 
1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, 


New York. 


| Summer Legends. 


| Translated from the German of Rudolph Baum- 
bach by Mrs. HELEN B. DOLE. 12mo, gilt top, 
| $1.25. 


| 

| Rudolph Baumbach is the most spontaneous and sparkling of modern 

| German poets. He has Heine’s wit without a trace of his bitterness. 

| Baumbach’s prose is as fascinating as his poetry. It is limpid, 

| simple, strong and pure. His ‘‘ Summer Legends” are remarkable for 
their fancy which is never trivial, their delicate humor which plays 

| over the foibles of human nature but never stings, their quaint poetical 

| flavor and their adaptability to amuse and interest all classes of readers. 

| Charmingly translated into simple, unaffected English, they deserve to 

become as classic and popular in America as they are in Germany, 

where they have had a phenomenal success. 

| 

| 


Life. 
By Count L. N. Totstoi. 
by Miss IsaBEL F. HapcGoop. 
portrait, $1.25. 


Translated from MS. 
I2mo, with 


In this, the latest work of Count Tolstoi’s genius, he elaborates his 

favorite idea that happiness of the individual must not be expected, but 

| that by renunciation of it the happiness of the race is to be subserved. He 

| argues against the popular fear of death, showing that death is nothing 

worse than sleep, that life as we see it is a mere manifestation of the 

real life which was existent before and will be existent after death : in 

short is the life of humanity. The work contains some very striking 

and brilliant passages of genuine eloquence, and thoughts that will not 

| fail to create much discussion and still further stimulate the interest in 
this remarkable author. 


| Taxation in American States and 
Cities. 

By RicHarDT. EL y, Ph. D., Associate Professor 

at Johns Hopkins University, member of Mary- 


land Tax Commission, author of ‘‘ The Labor 
Movement in America,” etc. etc., 12mo, $1.75. 


Professor Ely has written the first broad and critical treatise upon the 
manifold systems of taxation thatobtain in our chief cities and States. 
It is awork of immense research, and presents in a masterly manner 

| the whole complex subject of taxation as well as the inconsistencies 
which prevail in parts of this country. The volume is made especially 
valuable by numerous and carefully compiled tables, showing the 
various methods of levying taxes and the comparative results in every 
State of the Union, and while it will not fail to interest every taxpayer it 
will appeal especially to tax-assessors, lawyers, legislators and all 
engaged in public affairs. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


MAXIMINA 
INITIALS AND PsEUDONYMS. 
Tue Lonc ExiLe 
NAPOLEON AND THE Russian CAMPAIGN 
Tue Lorp Was THERE 
A Russian PROPRIETOR. ...... rrr ee ee 
Tue VAGRANT 
Wuart To Do 
Tue INVADERS 
Les Mis&raBLEs, 5 vols., Illustrated Edition 
Popular Edition, in one vol 
Tennyson’s Works, “ Handy Vol.’”’ 
Mrs. SHILLABER’s Cook Book 


a ae ee ee 


Tuomas Y. CroweEtt & Co., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 
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‘A fresh, vigorous, and well-written story.”— 


N. Y. Tribune. 


MONSIEUR MOTTE. 


By Miss GRACE KING. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“While the story is most graceful and dainty 7¢ zs 
immensely strong. It has that remarkable union of 
delicate woman-like picturing of little things with 
vigorous and masculine strokes of philosophy which 
none of our known story-writers have exhibited.” 


—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


“The story is a gem in its way, and is one of the 
cleverest stories we have seen for some time.’’— 
Sheffield Independent. 


“Miss King depicts with a delicate touch the 
passionate and romantic in the life of her native city, 
contrasting with striking effect the nature of Creole, 
negro and quadroon, the intensity of which is relieved 
by a quiet and charming humor. There is in her 
delineation of character—no element of exaggeration, 
but simply a faithful presentation of the impulsive 
Southern temperament instinct with the warmth of the 
Southern sun.""—//arper's Monthly. 


Just published by 


A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
New York. 


FOR ALL SEASONS. 


A BIRTHDAY BOOK OF BIRDS. 

By FIDELIA BRIDGES and DoRA READ GOODALE. 

New birthday verses (written especially for the 
publishers), illustrated by fac-similes of water-color 
designs of birds. 

Doves and Peach-blossoms ;: 
Wisteria; Vireos and Nest; 
Snow. 

New Satin-panel binding, with a perfect reproduc- 
tion in miniature size, of Miss Bridges’ design of 
‘Bobolink and Clover.’””. This appears in colors on a 
panel of white satin set in the delicately tinted, heavy, 
‘‘seal-skin’’ paper cover. Cover has roughened 
edges and “ Birthday Greeting’ embossed in gold, 
below the satin panel. In a box, $1.50. 

New “ grass-cloth” binding with hand:painted design, In 
a box, $2.50. Very attractive and novel in effect. 


A new companion to“ Fifty Soups.” 
LUNCHEON. 

By Tuomas J. Murrey. Uniform with the other 
seven volumes in this wonderfully successful series 

Prepared in response to many requests for a book 
by Mr. Murrey on this subject. 

Printed on fine laid paper. Covers in colors, with 
dainty and appropriate design, 16mo, boards, 50 cents ; 
cloth, 75 cents. 


At book stores, or sent to any address (at publishers’ expense) on 
receipt of above p New catalogue and one of Frpetia BripGEs’ 
Studies of Birds,” in colors, sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, 


Publishers, 
182 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Humming-birds and 
Robin-redbreasts and 


NEW YORK. 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS. 

NOW READY: 
THE STORY OF NEW YORK. By Exsrince S. 
Fully illustrated. $1.50 

This initial volume in “the notable series of ‘‘ THe Story oF THE 
States” should be read not only by every New Yorker, but by every 
American. 

Proceeding upon a somewhat novel plan of imparting historical 
information, it tells the story of tne Empire State in vivid, picturesque, 
and entertaining narrative. It throws against a strong historical back- 
ground the story of a typical Knickerbocker family, and the record of 
their varying fortunes is alike the story of the great State of New York 
and of its cosmopolitan people. 

Send for prospectus of ‘‘ ‘The Story of the States. 
of the most popular American authors. 

TILTING AT WINDMILLS. A Story of the Blue Grass Country, 
3y Emma M. Connetty. 12mo, $1.50. Nearly ready. 

Not since the days of ‘‘A Fool’s Errand ” has so strong and charac- 
teristic a ‘* border novel” been brought before the public as is presented 
in this story, which touches practically the natural antagonism of race 
and section. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. His Life written in his Letters. 
Joun Dennis. 12m0, $2.25. 

Southey, as a poet, will never be generally popular ; but his prose, as 
seen in his letters, was strong, manly, and wonderfully interesting. Mr. 
Dennis has skilfully brought together such extracts as best give a clear 
idea of the manand of his literary and social environment. The book 
is rich in reminiscences, not only of himself, but of distinguished con- 
temporaries, and will be found most attractive reading. 


THE ART OF LIVING. From the writings of Samuel Smiles. In- 
troduction by Rev. A. P, Peazopy, LL. D. 12mo, $1.00. 

This is not a collection of dry maxims, but wise, apt thoughts on life’s 
common duties and pleasures. Its charm consists in the practical wis- 
dom which shows how to make the most of small opportunities that 
come to all, There is not a page from which one may not get encou- 
ragement and inspiration. 

LIFE OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
$1.25. 

With all our admiration for Lowell as poet, scholar and statesman, 
we have less knowledge of him personally than of most of our great 
men. This life, written in a genuinely sympathetic vein, from facts fur- 
nished largely by Lowell and his friends, has a certain personal quality 
which meets the want, and will be welcomed by many. 


At the bookstores, or sent, postpaid, by the publishers, 
D. Lothrop Company, 


ranklin Street, Boston. 


Brooks. 8vo. 


” It includes some 


Edited by 


By E. E. Brown. 


1zmo, 


“Exact Phonography 


COMPLETE TEXT-BOOK, FOR SELF- AND CLASS- 
INSTRUCTION, of the New System with Connectible Stroke Vowel 
Signs, by Geo. R. Bishop, Stenographer of N. Y. Stock Exchange; 
member (and in 1883 President) N. Y. State Stenographers’ Associa- 
tion, etc. Complete Text-Book—adapted to Sel/f//nstruction--of a 
Revolutionary System, that discards the indefinite (vowel) part of the 
common phonograp hy, and secures, by a radical innovation, Zxractness 

with Brevity. Specially adapted to I gal and other Technic ‘al work. A 
phonogra aphic author writes of it: “On technical matter you are ahead 
of any form of Pitman’s phonography.” It possesses equal superiority 
monosyllabic words, Sharply and Surely Distinguishing, 
and Without Sacrifice of Brevity, where the old phonography makes 
no distinction. A Modern Work, Adapted to Modern Requirements. 
5 pp. Latin Law Maxims, in shorthan2, illustrate its adaptation to various 
languages. Of 260 pp, 222 are engraved—illustrating all principles with 
unprecedented fulness. 

E. D. EASTON, Washington, D. C., official Stenographer in Star 
Route and Guiteau trials, says of the work: ‘Am satisfied that by the 
system therein so fully set out, students may learn to write shorthand 
with greater certainty and precision than by any of the older systems.”’ 

A. P. LITTLE, official Supreme Court Stenographer, Rochester, 
N. Y., says: ‘‘ I bespeak for you the congratulations of the profession, 
in producing a system of exact representation. 1 believe your system 
does all it professes to do, and even more,”’ 

E. E. HORTON, Toronte, official Stenographer to High Court of 
Justice, Ontario, says: “The extent to which Exact Phonography 
admits of the application of the expedient of phrase-writing, with easy 
and natural joinings, is something remarkable.” 

EDWARD B. DICKINSON, New York City, President (1887-8) 
N. Y. State Stenographers’ Association, says: ‘‘Any expert stenogra- 
pher, whatever system he may write, will concede, in looking over this 
system, that it can be written as rapidly as any of the recognized sys- 
tems, so far as its structural peculiarities are concerned. As to the 
accuracy of the system, its title is not a misnomer ;”’ and adds, “ Itis a 
beautiful machine, which, as its user becomes expert in its use, will 
turn out work practically without flaw.” 


Price, bound in flexible leather, $2. 


Address, GEO. R. BISHOP, 


N. Y. Stock Exchange, N. Y. City. 


on common, 


Circulars sent. 
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BELFORD'S MAGAZINE, published monthly, is de- | 


voted to politics, fiction, poetry, general literature, 
science and art. 

In politics the new magazine will give an independ- 
ent support to the Democratic party and to the present 


administration. It will advocate the extinguishment 


of the surplus by a reform of the present iniquitous | 


and burdensome tariff in the direction of free trade, 
or of a tariff for revenue only. 


The department of fiction will be exceptionally full. 
Instead of aserial story, dragging its length through 
several months, and exhausting the patience of the 
reader, a complete novel will be published in each 
number; and each issue will also contain one or more 
short stories complete. 


CoL. Donn P1aTT is assisted by a staff of sub- 
editors, and also by a large number of able contribu- 
tors, among whom are 


Gen, H. V. Boynton, 
Sarau B. M. Piatt, 
EpGar Fawcett, 

Jor. Benton, 

ELLA WHEELER WILCox, 
Rev. GgorGe Lorimer, 
E, Heron-AL_en 
Coatrs-KINNgEY, 

James Wuitcoms RItey, 
Sours Smiru (“ Falcon”), 
GERTRUDE GARRISON, 


Davin A, WELLEs, 

Hon. Frank H. Hurp, 
Prof. W. G. SuMNgR, 

J. S. Moors (Parsee Merchant), 
Hon. Joun G. CARLISLE, 
Henry WATTERSON, 
Henry GEorGE, 

Juvian HAwrHorne, 
Epcar SALtus, 

Joun James Piatt, 
Tuos, G. SHEARMAN, 


BELFORD's MONTHLY is a first-class medium for 


advertising, as the publishers guarantee a dona fide | 


circulation of at least 70,000 copies per month. 
Price, $2.50 a year, or 25 cents per number. 


Belford, Clarke & Co., 
Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Lippincott Company’s 
New Books 
FOR SUMMER READING. 


THE DESERTER AND FROM THE 
RANKS. 

Two Novels Under One Cover. By Capt. 
CHARLES KING, author of ‘The Colonel's 
Daughter,” ‘“‘ Marion's Faith,” etc. Square 12mo, 
extra cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

| PLEASANT WATERS. 

A Story of Southern Life and Character. 

GRAHAM CLAYTOR, 16mo, extra cloth, $1.00. 


| A BLIND LEAD. 
The Story of a Mine. By JOSEPHINE W. BATES. 
I12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 
MRS. WISTER’'S NEW TRANSLATION. 
PICKED UP IN THE STREETS. 
A Romance from the German of H, SCHOBERT. 
| 12mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 
JOHN HABBERTON'S NEW NOVEL. 
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BOOKS AND TRAVEL. 


By Rav. Wasuincton Grappen, D, D. 
The flowers appear on the earth, the time of the singing 
of birds has come, the voice of the turtle is heard in 
the land, and the average American is beginning to 
ask, ‘‘ Where shall I spend my vacation?’’ This is 
not an attempt to answer that question; it is only a 
bit of friendly counsel about one of the ways of increas- 
ing the value of the vacation. By a little forethought 
and preparation the interest and profit of these weeks 
of leisure can be greatly increased. And some of the 
most effective aids that we shall find in making this 
preparation, and in enjoying this leisure, will be found 
in a wise use of books. 

Most intelligent people find considerable pleasure 
in the companionship of books during their vacation 
days; even those of us whose employment is mainly 
literary would consider it hard to be deprived of good 
reading in this respite from labor. Usually we think 
it well to make some change in our reading habit; 
to let theology or law or sociology go by and refresh 
ourselves with fiction or poetry. Yet I have often 
found great enjoyment in taking one or two “ solid”’ 
books with me,—books that called for the most patient 
study and the most thorough thinking,—and in going 
through them in leisurely fashion, reading little and 
reflecting much. It is by no means necessary that one 
whose pursuits are intellectual should suffer his brain 
to stagnate during his vacation. The mind, as well 
as the body, is only kept in health by giving it a due 
measure of vigorous exercise. 

With many persons the vacation reading is of the 
lightest ; it is nothing but diversion, and it is generally 
the most stimulating and sensational sort of diversion. 
A good stock of novels—‘Seasides,” and “ Franklin 
Squares,’’ and “ Lovells ’’—are stowed into the trunks ; 
and when these are devoured, there is foraging among 
the news-stands for more of the same sort. I have no 
doubt that the great majority of vacation-tourists are 
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seriously injured, mentally and morally, by this kind 
of dissipation. To prevent this injury and to suggest 
a more wholesome mental regimen is the purpose of 
this short paper. Let me offer a few hints, therefore, 
as to the relation of our reading to our summer rest. 

1. Prepare for your vacation, when that is possible, 
by reading. Determine, as early as you can, upon 
the place or places in which you will take your rest, 
and learn what you can about these localities before 
you leave your home. If you are going abroad you 
will need much time for this preparation. Your tour 
should be carefully arranged and studied months 
beforehand ; and then you will find that there is no 
end of work before you in acquainting yourself with 
the history and the literature of the countries and the 
cities you are to visit. Here the embarrassment of 
riches will oppress you; the utter impossibility of 
reading a tithe of the things that ought to be read 
will sometimes discourage you ; but you can do some- 
thing quite worth while, even though your time be 
limited ; a few good books, and here and there a well- 
selected chapter out of the heart of a book, and an 
illustrated sketch from one of the magazines, to which 
the indexes will guide you, will put a world of warmth 
and color into the dry details of the guide books, and 
fill your journey with instruction and enjoyment. It 
is safe to say that a three-months’ tour to one who has 
thoroughly prepared for it, would be worth more in 
every way than a six months’ tour to one who started 
out with no preliminary reading. 

2. If your vacation is to be spent in your own coun- 
try, the same kind of preparation may be useful. Our 
country lacks the wealth of historical incident and 
literary association with which the older countries are 
crowded ; nevertheless there are few districts, even on 
this continent, to which more or less of human inter- 
est is not in some way attached. The history, the 
archeology, the annals, the traditions of most of our 
American localities are well worth studying. Some- 
thing may, perhaps, be learned about the aboriginal 
inhabitants; something about the earliest colonists or 
settlers; something about the events of colonial or 
revolutionary history, that took place in these neigh- 
borhoods. The four great wars of which this country 
has been the theatre—the French and Indian War, 
the Revolutionary War, the War of 1812, and the War 
of the Rebellion—have left their traces, one or all of 
them, in nearly every part of this broad land. To 
make yourselves acquainted with these historic asso- 
ciations, if any such there be, will add greatly to your 
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and biography and poetry and fiction which illus- 
trate different sections of this country. If you are 
going to the White Mountains, you ought to read 
Starr King’s ‘‘ The White Hills,’’ or Samuel Adams 
Drake’s “The Heart of the White Mountains,” 
and certainly Hawthorne’s sketch, ‘‘ The Great Stone 
Face ;” if you spend the summer in Canada, Park- 
man's ‘‘ History of the Jesuits in North America” will 
afford you a suggestive introduction to the country ; 
the same history would be helpful, also, if you were 
going to Mackinaw or Northern Michigan, which for 
this region it would be well to read Miss Woolson’s 
beautiful story ‘‘Anne;” if you go to Put-in-Bay, 
or Niagara Falls, study the incidents of the war of 
1812 that occurred in those neighborhoods ; if you go 
to California, read Hubert Bancroft’s History, if you 
can, and do not forget Mrs. Jackson’s ‘‘ Ramona;”’ if 
you spend your summer among the Southern moun- 
tains, read two or three of those realistic stories of 
** Charles Egbert Craddock”’ to prepare your mind 
for contact with the mountaineers; if you journey to 
the Maine coast fail not to acquaint yourselves with 
Sarah Orne Jewett’s ‘‘ Deephaven ;”’ Mr. Longfellow’s 
admirable series of ‘‘ Poems of Places’’ would also bea 
profitable companion, wherever you may go. I have 
not tried to give any adequate catalogue of books to 
illustrate these several localities, but have simply written 
current? calamo, putting down such as came into my 
mind at the moment, for the purpose of showing how 
literature, as well as history, may be used to illuminate 
the scenes of our pilgrimage and our rest, and of sug- 
gesting to wakeful and receptive minds a kind of 
preparation which will greatly increase the delight and 
the benefit of the summer outing. 

3. Of course, it will be natural for those who have 
made this preparation to make use of the knowledge 
gained when they reach their destination. Book in 
hand they will visit the localities described, to verify 
the history, and locate the tradition, and test the de- 
scriptive powers of poet or novelist. Thus many a 
pleasant excursion will be suggested, and the days of 
rest will be delivered, in part at least, from the aim- 
lessness and the frivolity and the stupidity with which 
they are often infested. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


Edward Eggleston was born in Vevay, Indiana, 10 
December, 1837. His father, a lawyer of Virginian 
birth, died when his son was nine years of age. He 
was prevented by delicate health from entering col- 
lege, and his education was mainly self-acquired. In 
1856 he spent four months in Minnesota, for his 
health, and then, returning to Indiana, became a 
Methodist preacher, riding a four-weeks’ circuit, and 
laboring with great persistence. After six months of 
this work failing health compelled him to return to 
Minnesota, where he was a general agent of the Bible 
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Society, and held pastorates at St. Peter, St. Paul, 
Stillwater and Winona. At times the state of his 
health forced him to abandon all pastoral work and 
support his family by various pursuits, which were 
‘always honest, but sometimes very undignified.” 
In 1866 he removed to Evanston, Illinois, and for six 
months was associate editor of the Little Corporal, a 
children's paper, to which he had previously con- 
tributed a series of ‘‘ Round Table Stories,” A year 
later he became editor of the Suaday-School Teacher, 
in Chicago, whose circulation, under his management, 
increased in three years from 5,000 to 35,000. He 
also gained a reputation as speaker at Sunday-School 
conventions and as a manager of Sunday-School 
teachers’ institutes. During this time he had con- 
tributed to the Mew York Independent under the 
name of ‘‘ Pen-holder,” and in 1870 he removed to 
New York and became its literary editor. On the 
retirement of Theodore Tilton, Mr. Eggleston suc- 
ceeded him as superintending editor, but resigned in 
July, 1871, to become the editor of Hearth and Home, 
which office he continued to hold for over a year. 
From 1874 till 1879 he held the pastorate of the Church 
of Christian Endeavor, in Brooklyn, but was again 
compelled by failing health to retire, and returned to 
literature, making his home of ‘‘ Owl’s Nest”’ on Lake 
George. Mr. Eggleston’s novels depicting early life 
in Southern Indiana have been widely read. Some 
of them have been reprinted in England, and trans- 
lated into various foreign languages. In addition to 
a ‘‘Sunday-School Manual”’ (1870) and several works 
of a similar character, he has published “ Mr. Blake’s 
Walking Stick” (1869), ‘Book of Queer Stories” 
(1870), ‘‘ The Hoosier School-Master’’ (1871), ‘‘ End 
of the World” (1872), “‘ Mystery of Metropolisville 
(1873), ‘‘ The Circuit Rider ’’ (1874), ‘‘ School-Master’s 
Stories for Boys and Girls’”’ (1874), ‘‘ Christ in Litera- 
ture’’ (1875), ‘‘ Christ in Art’’ (1875), “‘ Roxy” (1878), 
and ‘“ The Hoosier School-Boy ”’ (1883). In 1878, in 
connection with his daughter, Mrs. Lillie E. Seelye, he 
began the publication of a series of biographies of 
American Indians for young people. It includes 
“Tecumseh and the Shawnee Prophet’”’ (1879), 
“Brant and Red Jacket” (1879), and ‘‘ Montezuma 
and the Conquest of Mexico”’ (1880), He has finished 
a novel, not yet published, and has in preparation a 
‘History of Life in the United States,’’ chapters of 
which have appeared in the Century. 

Appleton's Cyclopedia of American Biography. 


= It is officially announced that the contributors to 
the No-Name number of Lippincott's Magazine are, 
in alphabetical order, as follows: H. H. Boyesen, 
Helen Gray Cone, Rebecca Harding Davis, Edgar 
Fawcett, Henry Harland (‘Sidney Luska”’), Sidney 
Lanier, Joaquin Miller, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Mrs. 
S. M. B. Piatt, Henry D. Thoreau. 
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WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 
By Tatcotr WILLIAMs. 
Twenty-five years ago it was not clear that the 
most significant notes in American poetry had been 
struck by Mr. Lowell and Holmes. Other names 
bulked larger, sold more freely and were more read ; 
but the years do their sure work in these matters. A 
bugle-note may be smothered in the noises of a mob, 
but it will be heard at a distance over the roar of the 
crowd. The new volume by Holmes, “ Before the 
Curfew,” is given over to occasion-al poems. The 
first five are poems read at the reunions of the Harvard 
Class of '29, eight deal with persons, two are centen- 
nial poems for Harvard and King’s Chapel, Boston ; 
the rest are, with two or three exceptions, written at 
various dedications. 
**% 

This is the very bric-a-brac of poetry. It can 
be made great—the greatest ever written, as Pindar 
showed; but it does not readily lend itself to the 
office and service of great poetry. Yet, slight as 
most of these poems are, they have about them the 
great attribute which Lowell puts his finger on in his 
poem to Holmes, “fame’s great antiseptic—Style.” 
It is not merely, as Lowell says, that Holmes is one of 
those who 

With the classic few belong 
Who tempered wisdom with a smile ; 


but he has what is far more, the incommunicable 
quality and flavor of style. The marvel is that this 
has been preserved through all the pages and pages 
of Holmes’ verse. Indubitably, his niche in the 
temple of fame would have been broader if his waste- 
basket had been bigger. If he had destroyed more, 
what is left would have been better worth having. 
Perhaps—shall one say it of his incomparable ease ?>— 
if he had labored more. It is significant, at least, that 
his greatest poem, ‘‘ The Nautilus,” is the one which, 
by his own confession at a Boston reading, was ‘‘ the 
most carefully prepared of all his poems.” 


* 
* * 


Print is easy come by in these latter days, and 
Macaulay would have doubtless added the circum- 
stance to his proofs of the paradox that ‘‘as civiliza- 
tion advances, poetry almost necessarily declines.” 
Much reaches the printing-press which would once 
and might better now stay in the portfolio. Here is 
Robert Browning beginning the new edition of his 
works with ‘ Pauline,” a poem he would willingly 
suppress, but cannot, and therefore, after ‘‘twenty 
years’ endurance of an eye-sore,” mends as he best 
may the discarded work of his youth. “ Pauline” 
and ‘‘ Sordello,”’ which fill this volume, make between 
them a rough road for those who enter the “realms 
of gold’’ which Browning holds ‘as his demesne.” 
I doubt if the world will ever consent to travel it. 
The best path to Browning is by his lyrics,—his 
enduring title to fame. There is a rich reward for 
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those who read his longer poems. They make it 
easier for men and women to “ believe in God and 


’ 


truth and love.’’ But in a poet, as in all else, obscu- 
rity excludes like darkness. A®schylus lacked little 
of perishing off the face of the earth from an obscurity 
like Browning’s, and it is idle to think Browning will 
escape the penalty of forgetting that light is always 
straight. Yet the man who does not read Browning 
misses the great message of the age. 
* % 

Poetry has its fashion for each generation as dis- 
tinctly as face, accent and dress. Clever verse-makers 
catch the fashion with accuracy. Mr. Stopford A. 
Brooke is one of these, and his poems collected by 
Macmillan make a volume of readable verse which 
bears the same relation to poetry that carving does 
to sculpture. 


* 
* * 


Lord Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,” which 
has appeared again and will doubtless appear a 
thousand times more to the delight of thousands, is of 
a very different order, but its order is not the order of 
poetry. For as has been well said of these ‘‘ Lays,”’ 
unless a man knows why they are not poems he 
knows not what poetry is. 
xx 

Of the atmosphere, critical, personal and social, in 
which these and much of the English verse of the 
last half century has been written one can get much 
from the ‘Correspondence of Sir Henry Taylor,”’ 
which Mr. Edward Dowden has edited; but it is rather 
dismal to pass so many dethroned idols who were 
once great and now have all come down to the sides 
of the pit. 


* 
* * 


Geography has probably been worse taught in schools 
than any study except arithmetic, with this difference, 
that while time has been wasted on arithmetic, mind 
has been wasted on geography. Dr. Archibald Geikie, 
who touches nothing he does not make clear, has 
shown in a small slender volume on the ‘* Geography 
of the British Isles,” how geography can be taught. 
I am tempted to say that no one ought to read a page 
of English history until after reading this booklet. Its 
pages make clear a world of facts which decided the 
course of much in English history as slopes set 
streams to flowing. In Dr. Geikie’s firm hands the 
very complex conditions with which he has to deal 
become clear, and, thanks to his treatment, two hours 
reading will enable you to start right on the most 
interesting history on earth. 

* 


The ‘‘ Story of New York,” by Mr. E. S. Brooks, 
has missed this method of writing history, and miss- 
ing it the story of New York can not be told or must 
be told but baldly and badly. The history of the 
most populous State in the Union is the history of the 
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low water-shed along which the Erie Canal was built, 
and whether it be the New York Central Railroad 
now or the Iroquois Confederacy three hundred years 
ago, whatever power holds this broad gap in the 
Alleghenies enjoys a supreme advantage in the strug- 
gles of the Atlantic coast. New York has become a 
great metropolis because it sits at one end of this 
thoroughfare, and Buffalo the largest city of the East- 
ern lakes because it is at the other, and all the primacy 
of an Empire State lies between. Without thisthread to 
guide him, Mr. Brooks but rambles down the decades. 
**% 

The Sabbath-school and Bible-class have been for 
eighteen Christian centuries—both are as old as the 
synagogue—using the ‘‘Seminary Method,’’ which 
has only just crept into post-graduate work and may 
some day, if the most conservative of professions ever 
learns enough to teach, find its way into all our schools. 
In the ‘‘ Seminary Method” one recites to learn in- 
stead of learning to recite, which is the usual practice. 
Dr. Frank Hugh Foster, of Oberlin, has compiled a 
capital manual on ‘“‘ The Seminary Method ”’ applied 
to church history, which explains, with perhaps un- 
necessary detail how to use books and records as the 
tools of research and original study. For this is all 
there is to this method in weekly use on a small and 
narrow scale in every Bible-class where the work is 
done as it should be by “looking up the references.”’ 
Dr. Foster's book is made of practical value by a 
few pages of examples in political economy, pointing 
out, for instance, how the questions of Protection and 
Free Trade can be got up in this way and while the 
list of references is all too deficient, it is well as a 
beginning. 


* 
* * 


In ecclesiastical history, however, there is no space 
so interesting as that least known, just after the 
Apostles, the shadowy wilderness of persecution in 
which the infant church grew to the full stature of 
the Nicene creed. The ‘‘ Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles’’—to whose edition by Prof. J. Rendel 
Harris, I recently alluded—has been used by Mr. 
James Heron in ‘‘ The Church of the Apostolic Age” 
to reconstruct the system, life and practice of the 
church. With limitations due to an inevitable and 
unconscious personal bias, this book, not large, most 
interesting and in spite of its occasional Greek, well 
within the reach of any one who begins and ends 
with English, gives the last and in many respects the 
fullest answer to the question which probably most 
often rises to the Bible student—‘‘ What happened 
after Acts ?” 





* 
* * 


The contemporary Roman life is far more clearly 
put before us in its art than in its literature—so much 
more does the eye see than the ear hear. Both impres- 
sions have been united by Dr. Robert Burn, an 
English investigator of the new method in his ‘“‘ Roman 





journal as is this. 
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Literature in relation to Roman Art.’’ His book is 
hard reading, but his illustrations are photographs and 
the Roman character washes out of our conventional 
wood-cut reproduction of Roman busts and statuary. 
These alone make the book a live thing and our own 
architecture, like the Roman, is taking its growth so 
directly from building and engineering that the chap- 
ters on this point have a certain special interest to 
Americans, 


* 
* * 


In all our system of government, taxation has been 
least systematically developed. Our constitutions 
and codes are imitated the world over; but no one 
borrows our system of taxation. Most well-informed 
Americans have a tolerably clear idea of the extremely 
complex government and law under which they live; 
but few can state clearly what our taxes are because 
they are laid without system. Yet just at present in 
Federal affairs, and at frequent intervals in State mat- 
ters, the subject is of the utmost interest. ‘‘ Taxation, 
its Principles and Methods,” by Professor Luigi Cossa, 
edited by Mr. Horace White, puts in clear shape the 
source and divisions of taxation. Mr. White would 
have done better if he had given more illustrations 
from our own practice, which is so confused that it is 
often difficult to fit its parts into Dr. Cossa’s orderly 
arrangement. But as it stands the work is as good a 
beginning book as a student could take, but it would 
be of no use to the causal reader and the bibliography 
is nearly worthless for American readers, although 
Mr. White might easily have made it valuable. 

xx 

Take it all in all, there is nothing which the average 
Northern man is so ignorant about as the South, and 
one is sometimes tempted to think nothing about 
which he is so determined to learn nothing. But a 
slender volume of dialect verse like ‘‘ Befo de War” 
by Mr. A. C. Gordon and Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, 
goes farther to teach than tons of statistics. Here isa 
whole life which is fast disappearing and an entire 
round of love and emotion strange to all Northern 
conceptions, and both on this account things which no 
American ought to miss, if he is really sincere in 
wishing to know his own country. Dr. Charles C. 
Jones’ ‘‘Negro Myths”’ is in a different direction, 
but does something to fill the same purpose, although 
the negro story which whipped up so light under the 
sure touch of Mr. Joel Chandler Harris takes a 
rather heavy scientific shape in Dr. Jones’ dialect, 
presumably accurate and certainly pains-taking. 

«x 

Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, good Philadelphians both, 
took a dangerous title, not to say liberty, in putting 
“ Our Sentimental Journey through France and Italy ” 
on the rapid record of a tricycle trip; but breezy good 
humor and the open air go a long way in carrying off 
any tale—even one which is so much like a private 
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SOME MISTRANSLATIONS. 


Of the curious and sometimes amusing errors that are 
to be found in the translations of the works of various 
English writers, a long list might be made. Howso- 
ever clear and intelligible the language of the original, 
absurd mistakes have frequently occurred, owing to 
the ignorance of the translator of the English idioms. 
It is well known that Voltaire, in his version of 
Shakespeare, perpetrated several egregious blunders ; 
but, even in our own time, some of his countrymen, 
in some instances, have scarcely been more happy in 
their attempts to translate our great dramatist’s works. 
Jules Janin, the eminent critic, rendered that part of 
Macbeth’s speech in which he exclaims, ‘‘Out, out, 
brief candle! ’’ in these words: ‘ Sortez, chandelle!”’ 
Another French writer has committed an equally 
strange mistake. Northumberland, in ‘“‘ Henry IV.,” 
says: 
Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone. 


The translator’s version of the words italicized is 
“‘ Ainsi, douleur! va-t’en!”’ Thus, “ grief, go away 
with you!” 

On a par with these is the rendering of Cibber's 
comedy of “Love’s Last Shift’” as ‘‘La Derniére 
Chemise de l’Amour’’; translating the title of 
Congreve’s tragedy, ‘‘The Mourning Bride,” by the 
phrase “ L’Epouse du Matin’’; and in calling Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel, ‘‘The Bride of Lammermuir,” 
“ The Bridle of Lammermuir.” 

An English historian, referring to an incident in the 
Seven Years’ War, said that Lord George Sackville 
was “ broken”’ for cowardice at the battle of Minden, 
employing this expression asa synonym for cashiered. 
A French writer, quoting this paragraph, translated 
the word “ broken ”’ as “ roué,’” which means broken 
at the wheel; and he appended a note to the state- 
ment, in which he commented strongly upon the 
barbarity of inflicting—for a purely military offense— 
a punishment which, in France, was reserved for 
crimes only of the deepest dye. 

Miss Cooper, a daughter of the American novelist, 
states that when in Paris she saw a French translation 
of her father’s tale, ‘‘ The Spy,”’ in which were several 
mistakes, but one of theni was such that it was almost 
incredible that any one could possibly have been 
guilty of it. 

The residence of Mr. Wharton, one of the charac- 
ters who figure in the story, is spoken of by the author 
as ‘‘ The Locusts.”” Now the translator had been evi- 
dently ignorant of the circumstance of there being 
any species of trees bearing this name. Having, there- 
fore, looked out the word in his dictionary, and finding 
the definition to be given as ‘‘ Les Sauterelles’’—grass- 
hoppers—thus he rendered it in the text. Presently, 
however, he came across a paragraph in the novel in 
which it was stated that a visitor to the house of Mr. 
Wharton had tied his horse to a locust. Then it 
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might be naturally supposed that the translator would 
at once have discovered his error. Not a bit of it! 
His reasoning would appear to have been somewhat 
on a parity with that of a celebrated countryman of 
his, when he declared that ‘‘if the facts do not agree 
with the theory, so much the worse for the facts.” 
Nevertheless, the writer seems to have been conscious 
that some explanation was due of so extraordinary a 
statement as that a horseman had secured his steed 
to a grasshopper. Consequently he went on to 
gravely inform his readers that in America these in- 
sects grew to an enormous size; and that in this case 
one of these—dead and stuffed, of course—had been 
stationed at the door of the mansion for the conven- 
ience of visitors on horseback! In comparison with 
this stupendous blunder, the following mistake of 
another French /#¢/2rafeur in translating a sentence in 
one of Sir Walter Scott's novels becomes quite a 
venial one: Meeting a statement in the text that 
some of the characters who figure in the tale had a 
“Welsh rabbit” for supper, the translator, not aware 
that the term was applied to toasted cheese, rendered 
the phrase as “un lapin du pays de Galles ’’—‘a 
rabbit of Wales.’’ Not content with this, he inserted 
a foot-note, informing the readers that the rabbits of 
Wales were of such superior flavor that they were in 
great demand in Scotland (the scene of the story), 
and consequently they were forwarded to that country 
in considerable numbers. No authority was given 
for the assertion, and it is pretty evident that the idea 
of the writer must have been “ evolved from his inner 
consciousness.” 

Again, Monsieur Bouchette, engaged in writing a life 
of a German author, Jacob Boehm, gave in an appen- 
dix a list of his works. One of these was a criticism 
upon a treatise by Isiah Stiefel, a contemporary 
theological writer. The pamphlet of Boehm was 
entitled in the original ‘Reflections upon Isiah 
Stiefel." Now in German the word “ Stiefel ’’ means 
boot, and M. Bouchette was ignorant of the fact that 
it was also a family name. He, therefore, knowing 
that the subject of the brochure in question was Scrip- 
tural, fell into the ludicrous error of translating the 
title of it as ‘Reflections sur les Bottes d’Isaie”’ 
“Reflections upon Isaiah’s Boots.” 

An attempt was once made to reproduce ‘Our 
Mutual Friend” in French. While the tale was in 
progress of publication, the proprietors of a Parisian 
paper, ZL’ Opinion Nationale, made arrangements for 
its appearing in the columns of that journal, and it 
came out under the title of ‘ L’ami Commun.” 

The peculiar humor of the original evaporated in 
the process of reproduction, and the translator dis- 
played a curious ignorance of the most common 
idioms of our language. In fact, the translation of 
the first six or seven chapters of the story fairly 
bristled with blunders. The consequence was that 
the readers of L’ Opinion Nationale rose en masse, 
and energetically remonstrated against the further 
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appearance of a tale which seemed to them—and 
with reason—to abound in palpable absurdities. 

The feuz/eton of a French paper is a most important 
department of it, and on the merits of which its circu- 
lation largely depends. 

The result, therefore, of this protest was that the 
publication of ‘‘ L’ami Commun”’ was brought abruptly 


to a close. Cornhill Magazine. 


PRICES FOR LITERARY WORK. 


The remuneration which authors have received for 
their writings has never been gauged by their merit, 
but by their popularity. Between the two there is 
often a wide difference. E.P. Roe, who during the 
last ten or twelve years has written a dozen, more or 
less, very ordinary novels, has gained thereby a for- 
tune; while Nathaniel Hawthorne, whose literary 
achievements have never been equaled in America, 
did not, probably, earn so much in a lifetime devoted 
to authorship. There is nothing very strange about 
this. History is full of precedents. The writings of 
Ben Jonson were more popular than those of Shakes- 
peare while the authors were living. 

It frequently happens that the best and most cele- 
brated works of a great author are poorly paid for, 
while large sums are received for later and inferior 
productions. This is noticeable in the career of Gold- 
smith, who received but £20 for ‘‘ The Traveller,’’ £60 
for “The Vicar of Wakefield,”’ and £100 for ‘‘ The 
Deserted Village’’; while his ‘‘Good-Natured Man,” 
far inferior to either of the foregoing, brought him 
£500—nearly three times the total amount received 
for the three immortal works on which his fame rests. 

Fielding, on the other hand, was always well paid, 
receiving £1,000 for “‘ Amelia’’—the first edition of 
which, it is said, was exhausted on the day of publi- 
cation, so great was its popularity—and £2,200 for his 
renowned “‘ Tom Jones.” 

The Lambs disposed of their ‘‘ Tales from Shakes- 
peare”’ for the insignificant sum of £63. Dr. John- 
son was a poorly compensated writer. He was paid 
but £10 for his ‘‘ London,” and he received only the 
small sum of £15 for ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes.” 
His ‘Lives of the Poets” yielded him £300, and 
“‘Trene’’ a like amount; ‘‘ Rasselas’’ brought him 
only £125. With Macaulay it was quite different ; 
he received a fortune (£20,000) for his ‘‘ History of 
England.” 

Dryden realized £250 from his ‘‘ Fables’’ and 
£1,200 from his excellent translation of Virgil. Bos- 
well secured £1,000 for his life of Dr. Johnson, being 
better paid than was his subject. The sum of £1,650 
was added to the account of John Gay for his “‘ Beg- 
gars’ Opera,” and his poems yielded £1,000 more. 

The Smiths tried to dispose of their ‘‘ Rejected Ad- 
dresses" to the publisher Murray for the trifling sum 
of £20, but their addresses were rejected. Another 
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publisher bought it, however, and after it had run 
through sixteen editions, Murray purchased the right 
to print a seventeenth for £130. 

George Eliot was as successful from a financial as 
from a literary point of view. It is stated that she 
never received less than £8,000 for any one of her 
novels, while some of them brought her a much larger 
amount—‘ Romola,”’ for instance, which yielded her 
£10,000. 

Walter Scott received £700 for the first of the Wav- 
erleys, but they became so popular that he was able 
to command very large prices for the later ones; he 
received £8,000 for ‘‘ Woodstock,” and his ‘‘ Life ‘of 
Napoleon ”’ netted him the vast sum of £18,000. 

Anthony Trollope earned with his pen £70,000, but 
received no very large sum for any individual work, 
£3,525, which he was paid for ‘‘Can You Forgive 
Her?” being the largest. His industry and prolific- 
ness made his fortune. 

Wilkie Collins secured £5,000 for ‘‘ Armadale,” and 
good sums for most of his novels. Dickens and Lord 
Lytton (the elder) were both well-paid writers. Emile 
Zola (may his tribe decrease) received $80 for his first 
story, and $30,000 for the ‘‘ L’Assommoir.” 

The career of the poets shows a wonderful variation 
of fortune. Byron was liberally compensated for his 
work ; he was paid £3,000 for ‘‘ Don Juan,’’ £4,000 
for ‘Childe Harold,” and from £300 to £1,000 each 
for his minor productions. Moore was also hand- 
somely paid, receiving, it is said, 3,000 guineas for 
‘Lalla Rookh” before it was written, and £15,000 
for his ‘‘Irish Melodies.” Campbell's ‘“ Pleasures of 
Hope”’ yielding him but £20, though his later works 
commanded good prices. Crabbe got £3,000 for his 
“Tales of the Hall.” 

But poets have not usually been well paid. Burns 
realized but £20 from the first edition of his poems 
and only £700 from the second one. He never re- 
ceived even a fair price for his work. Keats was 
poorly paid, and Chatterton escaped starvation by 
committing suicide. Perhaps the most remarkable 
instance of unrewarded genius is that of Milton, who 
was paid but £15 for his immortal ‘‘ Paradise Lost,”’ 
and that only by instalments. 

Though ‘The Raven” made Edgar Allan Poe 
famous, he received but $20 for it. In early life, 
Whittier sold the copyright of his productions to Muz- 
zey, the publisher, for $500, and thought him crazy to 
pay such an amount. Whittier afterwards bought it 
back for $1,200. 

Probably the highest price ever paid for a poem was 
paid Longfellow for the ‘‘ Hanging of the Crane,” by 
Robert Bonner, proprietor of the New York Ledger. 
The poem consists of two hundred lines, and Mr. 
Longfellow received $4,000 for it—g2oa line. Tenny- 
son was paid $12 a line for his ‘‘ Revenge,’’ and Oscar 
Wilde about the same for a short poem published a 
few years since in the Continent. 

James M, Adams in Queries. 
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THE LITERARY CAREER IN FRANCE. 


Of all the revolutions which have been accomplished 
in France, the most complete is that which has trans- 
formed the condition of the man of letters. In the 
seventeenth century, the writer lived on the favors of 
the nobles and of the court. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the literary man began to advance towards in- 
dependence ; the patronage of the great existed side 
by side with the commercial patronage of the book- 
sellers, and Voltaire became the first millionaire of the 
pen. The emancipation of the writers progressed 
henceforward step for step with the emancipation of 
the people. Beaumarchais established the great prin- 
ciple of literary property ; and at the end of the cen- 
tury literary mercantitism was, to a certain extent, a 
reality. The Empire found literature exhausted by 
the troubles of the revolutionary epoch. In vain 
Napoleon tried, by means of pensions and sinecures, 
to revive letters. The only prose of that period bear- 
ing the stamp of genius is the prose of the Emperor's 
proclamations, a branch of eloquence which the Titan 
created ; for, as Victor Hugo has said, Napoleon was 
complete. ‘ He had in his brain the cube of human 
faculties; he drew up codes like Justinian; he dictated 
like Cazesar; he made history, and he wrote it; his 
bulletins are Iliads.” 

The return of the Bourbons, of a literary aristocracy, 
and of hopes of peace provoked an irresistible move- 
ment of literary regeneration. In his play of Chat- 
terton, Alfred de Vigny proclaimed the superiority of 
reverie over action, and of indigent thought over 
proud luxury. Chatterton sounded the hour of resur- 
rection and glory for the horde of Bohemian poets, 
and so the Romantic epoch began with a burst of 
enthusiasm which has been described in glowing and 
poetic terms by Théophile Gautier, Arséne Houssaye, 
and other members of the penniless cénacle of the 
Rue du Doyenné. The fire and frenzy of pure art 
had, it is true, sublime joys and ideal recompenses, 
but the booksellers would not buy its products, nor the 
newspapers its articles. Nevertheless, the situation 
became more clearly determined than it had ever been 
before by the division of humanity into two great 
classes, ‘‘ artists’’ and ‘‘ bourgeois ;’’ by the crystal- 
lization of the artistic spirit; by the declared preten- 
sions of the artists to a supreme place in society; and 
by the opening of hostilities between the revolution- 
aries of letters and the self-constituted censors of the 
Institute, who for the first time discovered that they 
were the guardians of literary and artistic orthodoxy. 
Hence the battles which preceded the conquest of the 
stage by Hernani, and the ten years’ war which finally 
carried Victor Hugo triumphant into the French 
Academy. Under the July monarchy, the literary 
renaissance, begun by the romanticists, continued 
with leaders whose names were Lamartine, Hugo, 
Balzac, Dumas, Mérimée, Sainte-Beuve, Michelet, 
Stendhal, Méry, Gozlan. But politics being all the 
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rage at this time, and material success being the ideal 
of the epoch of Louis Philippe, as Balzac has per- 
sistently demonstrated in his ‘‘ Comédie Humaine,” 
the literary men also demanded their share of honors, 
and places, and riches. Therefore, in an official re- 
port dated 1836, Villemain wrote these typical words, 
which have almost become proverbial: ‘ Literature 
is a career which leads to everything, but often on the 
condition that a man abandons it; it is a pathway 
rather than a goal.’’ Thiers and Guizot offered strik- 
ing proofs of the truth of this remark, and set exam- 
ples which many Frenchmen have since followed with 
remarkable, although less brilliant, success ; for litera- 
ture, or at any rate journalism, is still the favorite pre- 
lude of the political profession in modern France, 
* * * * * * 

In prose, what is the real state of affairs, and what 
is the condition of the literary man in modern Paris ? 
—which is equivalent to modern France, for the capital 
attracts irresistibly all eminent talent. There are 
three categories of successful writers, namely, dra- 
matists, novelists, and Jolygraphes, or, as one might 
say, writers-of-all-work. “The princes of the first two 
divisions, men like Dumas, Sardou, Augier, Dennery, 
Alphonse Daudet, Zola, Ohnet, Richebourg, and 
Montépin, are at the very top of the ladder, so far as 
commercial success is concerned. Their lotis enviable 
materially, and in some cases artistically: the reader 
will make the distinction for himself. Next after 
these men come the first-class writers-of-all-work, who 
are novelists, dramatists, literary and dramatic critics, 
chroniqueurs, political writers even, historians, essay- 
ists,—in short, brilliant and facile polygraphes, to use 
an accepted French term,—whose names you see at 
the foot of newspaper articles, in the index of reviews, 
on the covers of ephemeral books, on the play-bills 
of theatres; men who are always on the lookout 
which way the wind is blowing, what the public wants 
to read, what is the topic of the day. Such a writer 
is the personification of the intellectual appetites of 
his epoch: his manifold interests, his wide apprecia- 
tion, his varied powers of assimilation, and his com- 
mand of the instruments of his craft put him in com- 
munication with so many different sections of the 
public that his pen and his name are always welcome. 
He simply has to utilize his talent with indefatigable 
industry and relentless discipline in order to gain 
regularly an income which will enable him to live in 
refined comfort, if not inluxury. A man like Henri 
Fouquier, for instance, or Jules Claretie, realizes the 
French type of the writer-of-all-work ; and while the 
former receives a salary of 30,000 francs a year for 
writing two articles a week in a Parisian newspaper, 
the latter has won the prize of the post of administra- 
tor of the Comédie Frangaise, and the crowning honor 
of a seat in the French Academy, where Fouquier is 
destined to follow him. It is the number and the 
talent of the essayists, chroniqueurs, critics, and 
general writers which render the Parisian press so 
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interesting and so different from any other. I remem- 
ber once meeting a distinguished and accomplished 
Frenchman in the reading-room of one of the Lon- 
don clubs, where he had been looking over the moun- 
tains of daily papers and weekly literary reviews. He 
was full of astonishment, as well he might be. ‘‘ How 
admirably informed they are!”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ and 
how terribly wanting in talent!’ he added, in an 
altered tone. The French papers, on the contrary, 
are very deficient in information, but they are brimful 
of talent; nor is this state of affairs other than what 
we might naturally expect. An average intelligent 
Frenchman cares very little about news; he demands, 
rather, ideas, wit, suggestive presentation, talent. 
x * x * * * 

For the writer of fiction the great and most imme- 
diate source of income is the feuilleton, which is so 
important a feature in French newspapers and maga- 
zines. Every year the demand for fiction increases, 
and every year the space devoted by the newspapers 
to politics diminishes, except at rare intervals when 
some grave crisis occurs ; but even then the feuilleton 
can never be sacrificed to political matter. During 
the last presidential excitement, for instance, the cir- 
culation of the Pett Journal ran up beyond the round 
million ; but its political articles were neither longer 
nor more numerous than usual, and its two feuilleton 
novels occupied their allotted space, without rebate of 
a single line. These phenomena are perhaps to be 
attributed to the fact that the Frenchman will not take 
the trouble to attend to his civic duties ; he will not be 
continuously a citizen ; he is sick of politics, and will 
consent to pay serious attention to the affairs of the 
country only when persistent neglect has resulted in a 
crisis. During the past ten years, I have remarked 
this growing indifference of the French in political 
matters, and sometimes it seems as if the day were 
coming when politics will be considered a mere affair 
of routine, a simple matter of bureaucracy, requiring 
the services of superior employees, but not of the in- 
tellectual é/#e of the nation. However that may be, 
there exists an insatiable demand for fiction, by which 
the writers profit in the following manner : first of all, 
a novel is published in a daily newspaper or in a 
periodical, which pays for the “ copy’ at rates vary- 
ing from two francs down to fifteen centimes a line ; 
the novel is then published in the form of a book, and 
meanwhile a greater or less number of second and 
third rate journals republish it in feuilletons, paying 
at the rate of not less than five centimes, or say one 
cent, a line; finally, some firm will republish the book 
in a popular illustrated edition. For the collection of 
dues in Paris and in the provinces, and for the pre- 
vention of infringement of copyright in foreign coun- 
tries, the Authors’ Society has its agents always on 
the watch ; and so, thanks to tariffs and combinations 
which have now become traditions of the trade, 
Daudet and Zola can make sure of earning 100,000 
francs by a novel, and that too within the year. But 
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the literary artists are not those whose earnings are 
most considerable. The profits of a writer like 
Montépin are far greater. For instance, last year the 
Petit Parisien agreed to pay for a feuilleton by this 
author at the rate of thirty cents a line, plus a per- 
centage according to the increase of circulation which 
the publication of the work might give to the news- 
paper. The tariff was doubled by this arrangement, 
and Montépin received payment at the rate of sixty 
cents a line, the highest price on record. After the 
novel had been published in the Petit Parisien, a pub- 
lisher paid the author 60,000 francs for the right of 
republication in two-cent weekly illustrated install. 
ments, while another publisher bought the right of 
issue in book-form. Such success and such profits as 
these are unknown to the literary novelists; but 
Montépin will never enter the Academy, and his 
prose gives no employment to the critics. 

Theodore Child in Atlantic Monthly. 


BOOKMAKING EXTRAORDINARY. 


A syndicate of publishers has perfected arrangements 
that are calculated practically to give a monopoly of 
the business of reproducing here European books. 
The names of the members of the syndicate are kept 
secret at present, but it is expected that they will soon 
be known by the stupendous surprises they propose to 
flash upon their business rivals. The syndicate has 
made a three years’ contract with a company controll- 
ing a process for reproducing books for all that they 
can do in that time, and the company is fitting up an 
expensive plant for the carrying out of the work. It 
is asserted that fac-simile plates ready for printing 
could be profitably furnished as low as 1 cent a square 
inch. One of the company, Mr. Penfold, says: ‘‘ The 
amount of matter that a compositor would charge $6 
for setting, we can furnish, blocked and ready for the 
press, at a profit, for 50 cents.” In a general way the 
process is understood by many, but the especial 
features that make it valuable are secrets carefully 
guarded by the three gentlemen who constitute the 
company. As far as they are willing to make it 
known it is as follows: 

The instant that a book for reproduction is put 
into their hands it is ripped apart and its pages are 
put in fixed places before half a dozen cameras simul- 
taneously operated. No time is lost in focusing, and 
the making of negatives of the pages is a matter of 
only a few moments. Each negative is transferred to 
a transparent rubber film, which is stripped from the 
glass and used to print from, after which it is laid 
away, like a sheet of paper, and can be kept indefi- 
nitely. The printing is done upon heavy sheets of 
gelatine, from one-thirty-second to one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick, prepared with bichromate of potash and 
other chemicals. Ten pages are thus reproduced at 


once upon each sheet of gelatine, and, as there is 
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space on the roof for laying out at once forty of these 
sheets in their printing frames, one hour of sunshine 
will give 400 pages printed on the gelatine. The 
portions of the gelatine upon which the light has not 
acted are easily washed out with brushes and warm 
water, leaving the letters, pictures or other photo- 
graphed images in bold relief, and only six or eight 
hours are required to dry the plates perfectly. The 
plates thus prepared are blocked to type height, and 
itis affirmed that as many as 200,000 clear impressions 
can be made from them if they are not touched by 
water or subjected to excessive heat. Their relief is 
equal to that of ordinary type at least, and the out- 
lines are sharp. Engravers are ready to carefully 
overlook and repair each plate should a spot appear 
in which the printing has been defective, but so cheap 
is the work of reproduction that if it is found that more 
than five minutes will be needed to make a plate per- 
fect it is simply tossed aside and a new one is made 
in its stead. 

It is evident that important details are missing 
from this general recital of the process, but those are 
the secrets of the gentlemen who do the work and 
their security against rivalry. Enough has been told 
to demonstrate how cheaply and rapidly the work can 
be done. N.Y. Sun. 


TO MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Suffer that—as thou takest boat to cross 

Grim Charon’s stream, on voyage, heavy loss 

To England—but to thee gain manifold— 

I pluck thee by the shroud, and press thy cold 

Forgetful hand; to lay this obolus 

Into its honored palm! Ah! think on us 

In thy new walks upon the Asphodel ; 

Nor quite forsake the sadsphere where we dwell, 

Fighting thy battle, lending our small stress 

To “stream which maketh unto Righteousness ! ” 

Now, that thou better knowest friends and foes, 

Good Friend! dear Rival ! bear no grudge to those 

Who had not time, in Life’s hard fight, to show 

How well they liked thee for thy “slashing blow ; ” 

How “sweet”? thy “reasonableness” seemed; how 

right 

Thy lofty pleading for the long-dimmed “light!” 

Thou, that did’st bear my Name, and deck it so 

That—coming thus behind—hardly I know 

If I shall hold it worthily, and be 

Meet to be mentioned in one Age with thee— 

Take, Brother! to the Land, where no strifes are, 

This praise thou will not need! Before the Star 

Is kindled for thee let my funeral torch 

Light thee, dear Namesake! to the Elysian Porch ! 

Dead Poet! let a poet of thy House 

Lay, unreproved, these bay leaves on thy brow! 

We, that seemed only friends, were lovers: Now 

Death knows it! and Love knows! and I! and Thou! 
Edwin Arnold in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


His humorous remarks were generally delivered in 
an exaggerated, stilted style, and sometimes with a 
complete perversion of facts quite astounding to 
matter-of-fact minds, and were accompanied by a 
twinkle of the eyes, and a comic lifting of one eye- 
brow. 

I was surprised to find that, instead of the piercing, 
satirical expression one expected to see, he usually wore 
a rapt, preoccupied, far-off look, which was exceed- 
ingly misleading. When I came to know him better, 
I found this was nothing but a trap for the unwary. 
During those outward semblances of reverie nothing 
escaped him; he was quietly and unsuspectedly 
“taking in’’ every incident going on around, and 
making notes thereon. Many times were we duped 
by this false appearance of abstraction, and were 
deluded into talking nonsense, and making silly 
jokes, under the impression that he was miles away in 
a land of his own peopling, surrounded by characters 
of his own creation. Then suddenly up would go the 
curtain from his veiled vision, and he would break 
forth into most amusing and merciless criticisms of all 
our conversation ; such twisting and distorting of every 
thoughtless word and unfledged idea that we were 
covered with confusion, though convulsed with 
laughter. 

When he really did indulge in a reverie, or when 
engaged in any difficulty of composition, he would 
pull viciously at his tawny, mane-like hair, running his 
fingers through it till his ideas became satisfactorily 
evolved. Eleanor E. Christian in Temple Bar. 


LOWELL’S FIRST PUBLISHED BOOK. 


In a recent address to a number of young Boston 
gentlemen, Mr. James Russell Lowell told a rather 
humorous story explanatory of why he had escaped 
the usual fate of literary beginners—a financial loss in 
the publication of his first volume. The cost of pub- 
lishing Mr. Lowell's first book was borne entirely by 
that gentleman himself, the edition being a plain but 
substantial one of five hundred copies. The author 
felt the usual pride in his achievement and hoped for 
almost immediate fame, but only a few copies of the 
work were sold. Soon after a fire occurred in the 
publishing house where the volumes were stored, and 
they were destroyed. As the publisher carried a full 
insurance on the stock Mr. Lowell was able to realize 
the full cash value of his venture, and he had the 
satisfaction of saying that the entire edition was 
exhausted. Philadelphia Times. 


=It has been well said that to translate a book is 
like pouring honey from one vessel into another— 
something must always be lost. 
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FINDING A GENIUS. 

Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson used to tell with a great 
deal of pathos the story of her first meeting with 
Edith Thomas, the poet. Mrs. Vincenzo Botta, who 
is known and loved by every literary man and woman 
of consequence in New York City, wrote to Mrs, Jack- 
son one day saying she had staying with her a young 
girl who, she believed, had great talent, and asked 
that Mrs. Jackson would let the girl come and read 
some of her poems to her. ‘I had suffered many 
things by reason of young women who wrote verse,” 
Mrs. Jackson used to say, ‘‘and I dreaded it, but I 
said yes. The next day, through the pouring rain, 
came this gaunt girl, with her melancholy dark eyes 
and thin, white face looking so eager and anxious that 
I couldn't bear to say to her what I felt I should have 
to say, so I told her to leave her portfolio with me and 
I would read the poems at my leisure and send her 
word. So after she had gone I took them up with the 
greatest repugnance and reluctance, and began turn- 
ing the papers over. 

“Pretty soon something struck my attention. I 
began to read, and went on and on. Then I rang 
my messenger call and scribbled on a card to Gilder, 
of the Century : ‘Come to meat once. I have found 
a genius.’ And in less than an hour the girl had three 
poems accepted by the Cen¢ury, and I could scarcely 
wait till morning to tell her.” 

Since that day Miss Thomas has been a constant 
contributor to the magazines, and has published in 


two volumes a collection of these verses. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


BOOK-HUNTING IN PARIS. 
The best time for book-hunting in Paris is the early 
morning. ‘‘ The take,” as anglers say, is ‘‘on”’ from 
half-past seven to half-past nine A. M. At these hours 
the vendors exhibit their fresh wares and the agents of 
the more wealthy booksellers come and pick up every- 
These agents quite spoil the 
They keep a strict watch on 


thing worth having. 
sport of the amateur. 
every country dealer’s catalogue, snap up all he has 
worth selling, and sell it over again, charging pounds 
* * Yet the Paris book- 
August is their favorite 


in place of shillings. * 
hunters cleave to the game. 
season ; for in August there is least competition. Very 
few people are, as a rule, in Paris, and these are not 
tempted to loiter. The bookseller is drowsy and glad 
not to have the trouble of chaffering. The English 
go past, and do not tarry beside a row of dusty boxes 
of books. 

The heat threatens the amateur with sunstroke. 
"says M. Octave Uzanne, in a prose dad/ade 
of book-hunters,—‘‘then, calm, glad, heroic, the 
bouguineurs prowl forth, refreshed with hope. The 
brown old calf-skin wrinkles in the sun, the leaves 
crackle, you could poachan egg on the cover of a 
The dome of the Institute glitters, the sickly 


‘Then, 


quarto. 
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trees seem to wither, their leaves wax red and gray, a 
Under his 
vast umbrella the book-hunter is secure and content ; 


faint warm wind is walking the streets. 


he enjoys the pleasures of the sport unvexed by 
poachers, and thinks less of the heat than does the 
deer-stalker on the bare hill-side.”’ 

A. Lang in “ The Library.” 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THACKERAY. 
Mr. Charles R. Johnson has collected the ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries for a Bibliography of the Writings of W. M. 
Thackeray,” which appeared in the A¢heneum during 
the past year, and will shortly publish them in a 
volume with considerable alterations and additions. 

It will contain several unpublished portraits of 
Thackeray, and of his father and mother, by 
Chinnery, F. Walker, R. Doyle, and others. Also, an 
unpublished illustration by Thackeray for ‘ Mrs. 
Perkins’ Ball,” and two drawings done by Doyle for 
“Rebecca and Rowena.” 

The little volume will be issued in ‘ Collector's’ 
form, and the edition will be limited to 550, of which 
fifty will be on large paper, with proof illustrations. 

Eclectic Magazine. 


BALLADE OF THE OLD BOOKSELLER. 


He sits alone, a dirt-grimed man, 

With portly tomes and dust around, 
And piles of learning’s store doth scan, 

With books from ceiling high to ground. 
In chaos grand, without a plan, 

Old authors lie ; and by the mound 
f7e sits alone, a dirt-grimed man, 

Midst portly tomes and dust around. 


No broom is there, nor housemaid can, 

With cleansing hand and busy sound, 
Disturb the lonely, poring man, 

Whose heart is with his books inwound, 
Morocco rich, or leather tan, 

The treasures in each gem surround, 
//e sits alone, a dirt-grimed man, 

Midst portly tomes and dust around, 


In childhood’s long past days he ran 

And sported in the school play-ground, 
But now himself to flame will fan 

With hope of Shakspeare quartos found. 
His sporting now—each stall to scan, 

And though rare game be run to ground, 
fe sits alone, a dirt-grimed man, 

Midst portly tomes and dust around, 


L’ Envol. 
A useful and a harmless man, 
Who long-lost learning oft has found, 
Yet still alone, a dirt-grimed man, 
Midst portly tomes and dust around, 
A, J. B.in London Publishers’ Circular. 
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BOOK-LOVERS IN THE MONASTIC AGE. 


The passion for book-hunting flourished as far back 
as the dark ages of cobwebbed parchments and dusky 
records—when the Anglo-Saxon minstrel, seeking a 
night’s shelter within the quiet cloisters, sung to the 
cowled monks, when their day’s work was done, of 
their dead heroes and their glorious lives, and roused 
their quiet hearts to enthusiasm with his lays of ancient 
conquerors and their noble deeds. No true book-lover 
but looks back with intense gratitude and interest to 
the cloistered bibliophiles, who were so enthusiastic 
in their book-collecting—the time and infinite labor 
bestowed on a single manuscript; the exquisite illu- 
minations with which they decorated their works; the 
mathematical precision of their even lines and well- 
formed perpendicular letters. 

A manuscript of the eighth century lies before us. 
The binding is gorgeous with gold and silver and 
precious stones. The “feel’’ of the book seems to 
answer to the Greek word zeros (sacred)—to spiritual- 
ize and waft one back to the quiet calm of the Bene- 
dictine monastery, before the Danes bore down upon 
it with fire and bloodshed. 

To possess a library was the first great aim of 
monastic life. Not only books upon ecclesiastical 
subjects, not only lives of saints and martyrs, and 
homilies, but such standard works as Plato, Virgil, 
Ovid, Juvenal, Horace, and A©sop adorned their 
shelves, showing how rapidly they covered vellum. 
Indeed, for classic learning the monks stand out pre- 
eminently. Their libraries were under the care of the 
‘‘armarian,”’ and it was his duty to catalogue all the 
works under his charge and keep them carefully pre- 
served. 

Every book-lover feels a twinge of agony when he is 
asked for the loan of a favorite volume. If he refuses, 
he feels selfish in not sharing his joys with another. 
If he acquiesces, he knows no rest till again he feels 
his treasure within his grasp. The borrower of old, 
like the borrowers of to-day, sometimes forgot to 
return that which was lent. But the ancients had the 
sense to guard against want of memory and punctu- 
ality. When a neighboring monastery borrowed a 
book, it had to deposit as security a sum above its 
value, and there was a bond of writing promising to 
return the work within a certain period. 

This very care goes more to show the monastic love 
of learning and books than anything else. 

Chambers’ Journal. 


= The Modern Language Publishing Association 
has just been organized by several well-known pro- 
fessors for the purpose of supplying, as the opportunity 
will present itself, improved text-books in the modern 
languages. The Association aims at a complete 
reform in the systems of teaching, which they intend 
to develop gradually. 
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THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. A history of a 
father and son. By George Meredith. New edition. 
8vo. Sold by Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


George Meredith’s first mature novel, charged to the 
brim with earnestness, wit, strength of conception. It 
is ostensibly a sermon upon the folly of bringing up a 
boy on theory, in ignorance of the world, and then 
letting him meet the utmost rigor of temptation, in 
the fatuous belief that, being encased in theory and 
maxims, he will be proof against harm. This, the 
main moral purpose, is strictly carried out, with an 
immitigable vigor almost appalling, and with strict 
truth of probability and nature. Richard's father, the 
baronet, who writes aphorisms and tries to enact the 
part of an all-wise Providence towards his boy, is 
somewhat tediously presented. The moral primer 
sticks out from his pocket in an annoying way; and it 
obtrudes itself also in the author's treatment of 
Richard’s comrade, Ripton, the son of a prosperous 
London solicitor, who is allowed more latitude by his 
less theoretical father, but abuses his parent's confi- 
dence. In all this there is a suggestion of little educa- 
tional works, now happily obsolete, where the moral 
and immoral children were represented in blue and 
crimson and yellow, of tints only a little more crude 
than those in Mulready's paintings of English life. 
But the story of Richard’s boyish crime of arson; the 
manner in which he faced the consequences; the 


‘manly, generous, ardent nature that he revealed; and, 


furthermore, the story of his love for the portionless 
ward of his old enemy, and his loyalty in following it 
out to marriage,—these things are superbly told, with 
an intensity and sympathetic fire which would be hard 
to match. Then comes the final, irrevocable woe, in 
which the hero is involved by his father’s craze for 
Meredith's stories generally end 
I have 


playing Providence. 
happily; but this one is profoundly tragic 
read many of his chapters without being moved, even 
when the situation in itself must theoretically be 
acknowledged an affecting one. But it seems to me 
that the heart which is not touched, and the eyes that 
do not become moist, in the reading of the last portions 
of Richard Feverel must be indurated with a glaze of 
indifference which is not to be envied. The tragedy 
of the close is greatly heightened by the pathos and 
beauty of a scene in which errant Richard returns to 
his wife, who has borne him a son during his absence. 
Richard has but a few minutes with her. He suffers 
from a deep moral stain, unknown to his wife, and is 
pledged to depart secretly again, in order to fight a 
duel, which he madly believes to be required in 
defense of her honor. It is a thrilling moment when, 
‘‘in the oblivion her lips put upon him, he was free to 
the bliss of her embrace.’’ The suspense is still 
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higher when she leads him to see his child: ‘‘ His 
heart began rapidly throbbing at the sight of a little 
rosy-curtained cot covered with lace like a milky sum- 
mer cloud.”” But Richard will not even look upon 
his son until he has confessed his sin. This is his 
Ordeal. The forgiveness of love comes unexpectedly ; 
but even then he must break away, without explana- 
tion, to be in readiness for the fatal duel. The scene 
is given with a mingling of force and of exquisite 
delicacy which is supreme. We must not forget, 
either, the chapter, equally powerful in another direc- 
tion, entitled ‘‘ The Enchantress.”’ Then, too, there 
is the wealth of character drawing and of searching 
observation scattered throughout the book. The 
nurse, Mrs. Berry, is almost Shakespearean in the 
fullness and fidelity with which she is depicted. Like 
the enchantress, Mrs. Mount, and others among the 
personages displayed by Meredith, she exemplifies a 
faculty which this writer possesses in a greater degree 
than any other novelist since Walter Scott. I mean 
the faculty of what may be called literary impersona- 
tion, the faculty of making fictitious characters move 
and talk, in a book, with the exact veracity of life; 
making them as real as if we met them in the street 
or saw them on the boards of the theatre; yet never 
making them resort to artifice or exceed the bounds 
of nature. Onthe whole, I incline to mark ‘‘ Richard 
Feverel,’’ Meredith’s first novel, as his best, excepting 
‘* Beauchamp’s Career.” George Parsons Lathrop 
in Atlantic Monthly for February. 


BROOKE’S POEMS. 


Poems. By Stopford A. Brooke. 1t2mo. Sold by 
Wanamaker, $1.35; by mail, $1.45. 


These are hard times for the poet. There are so 
many pretenders to his office that the public, once 
credulous, and perhaps too eager to discover merit 
among the newcomers, is now disposed to give them 
scant hearing. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke is hardly a newcomer; but, 
if he were one, this book would conciliate the most 
exacting critic. It is modest and unpretending, but 
its matter is of the genuine sort. Poetic feeling, the 
sense of music, of beauty, of color—all these qualities, 
with the far more important one of imaginative 
thought, we already knew Mr. Stopford Brooke to 
possess. But evidence of their combination in poetic 
work was scanty until this volume supplied it in full 
measure; for though modest in appearance, its scope 
is as wide as the human affections. They, with very 
few exceptions, form the subject of these sixty or 
seventy poems. Sometimes it is love crowned with 
happiness, as in the series called ‘Six Days” with 
which the book opens, every day witnessing the gift 
of a lover's song and the sweeter renewal of a 
maiden’s love. Sometimes it is love sanctifying 
affliction and making hardships endurable, as in 
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““The Sempstress ’’ and ‘‘ The Crofter’s Wife.” And 
sometimes it is love forlorn of earthly hope, and 
living upon the memory of happiness that comes no 
more. Mr. Stopford Brooke depicts every phase of 
the ruling passion of the heart with skill inspired by 
an intensely human sympathy. And with the same 
force, also, does he portray the other passions de- 
pendent on that of love—jealousy, hatred, revenge. 
Perhaps the finest poem in the volume—‘“ The 
Lioness ’’—is one in which all these are brought into 
play. It is a story told at the point of death by the 
wife of the keeper of a wild-beast show, who herself 
performed as the lion-tamer. 

Mr. Stopford Brooke is as happy in lighter touches, 
and especially in descriptions of natural scenery, as 
in these more powerful descriptions of human feeling 
and experience. Here are a few pictures taken almost 
at random: 





“ Rough boulders lay 
Couched on the daisied grass in sun and shade, 
Like cattle resting in the noon, and seemed 
To listen to the tidings that the brook 
Told of the hill-tops where its springs were green.”’ 
“ And midst the tangled roots the hyacinths 
Stood with the white starflowers, hand in hand ; 
While nestling everywhere, sweet violets, 
The simplest hearted people of the woods, 
Stole their dim odours through the grateful air.” 
oar ; : . saw 
Close to the hall, from a great eminence, 
Over a milky sea the sun descend, 
Ruddy as David's hair, and ovalled large 
Behind a fortress wall of cloud engrailed 
With battlement and tower. The evening Heaven 
Was stiller than the Ocean, and faint clouds, 
Like long-forgotten thoughts tinged with the rose 
Of sudden recollection, slept therein, 
Islands, untouched by storm, in azure seas— 
And shed on us the perfect peace that passeth 
All understanding, and the beauty held 
In everlasting purity and love.” 
George Cotterell in London Academy, 


DR. HOLMES’S POEMS. 


BEFORE THE CURFEW, AND OTHER POEMS, CHIEFLY 
OccasIONAL. By Oliver Wendell Holmes, 12mo. 
Sold by Wanamaker, 75 certs; by mail, 82 cents. 


Dr. Holmes’s poems, collected in this little book, were 
chiefly delivered upon the mellowing of occasion— 
and what poet of occasions is or has been as felicitous 
ashe? His is the exquisite art of seizing the golden 
butterfly of the moment and enshrining it forever in 
the delicate amber of rhyme. Most productions writ- 
ten as these were, to serve a special time and purpose, 
have something forced about them. The rill of Heli- 
con does not always flow in the desired channel, and 
how often have we seen the would-be laureate sweat- 
ing at the force-pump! But Dr. Holmes, with whom 
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it is impossible to associate anything so dismal as a 
curfew, has a special tap, a little irrigating ditch of his 
own, connected with the Muses’ spring, and he never 
seems to be overtaken with the unhappy drought that 
has afflicted so many when circumstances have made 
a fierce demand upon their resources. As regularly 
as the anniversary of the memorable class of 
“Harvard, 1829,” comes round, Dr. Holmes is ready 
with his poem, and it is sure to prove one more gem 
in the glittering chain of poetic jewels he has inscribed 
to his classmates. With him “ The Girdle of Friend- 
ship’’ never grows less; ‘‘The Broken Circle”’ is 
unchanged; ‘The Angel-Thief’’ repays Time's 
wrongs in more than even measure; the ‘“ Loving- 
Cup”’ is in perpetual circle: 
Is love worn out ? Is life a task ? 
We'll bravely answer No! 

This little volume throughout is in harmony with the 
dominant note struck in the Harvard poems. “ At 
the Saturday Club” is filled with glowing memories 
of the mighty dead, and now and then sums up in 
one or two couplets the essence of their genius. It is 
in this poem that Hawthorne is spoken of as 

Locked in his studio with a human heart; 


and Emerson declared to be 
a wingéd Franklin, sweetly wise, 
Born to unlock the secrets of the skies, 
The tributes to friends, living and dead, all display 
the same rare quality of saying the right thing in the 
right way. 

Among the contents are also to be found ‘ The 
Flaneur,” that incomparable observation of the transit 
of Venus; ‘‘The Morning Visit,’ a delicious bit of 
humor; the poem for the dedication of the Stratford 
fountain ; and a final lyric, ‘‘To the Poets who Only 
Listen and Read.” Literary World. 


SIR HENRY TAYLOR’S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY TAYLOR. Edited by 
Edward Dowden. 8vo. Sold by Wanamaker, $2.00 ; 
by mail, $2.15. 

The ‘Autobiography of Henry Taylor, 1800-75,” is 

a delightful book, and this volume of correspondence 

forms a worthy supplement to it. It carries the reader 

down to a date almost within a year of Taylor's death, 
and shows that to the last he kept close touch with old 
friends and old interests, not merely as memories, but 
in their newest developments in the great world in 
which he had ceased to be an actor. * * * Ina 
letter to Lady Minto, @ Zrofos of her own biographical 
labors, Sir Henry Taylor says, most aptly, that ‘‘ the 
letters written 4o a man will often tell us as much of him 
as the letters written dy him,’’ and Prof. Dowden has 
been guided by the happiest instinct in making his 
selection on this principle. About two-thirds of the 
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letters are from Taylor's own pen, and of the remain- 
der about half were written by such friends of the 
inner circle as Miss Fenwick, Sir James Stephen, 
James Spedding and Mr. Aubrey de Vere. The roll 
includes, besides, men of widely various pursuits, 
such as Mr. Gladstone, Earl Grey, the Poet Laureate, 
Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Venables among the living; 
and of the departed Mrs. Austin, Mrs. Norton, 
Wordsworth, Southey and Macaulay. Taylor’s own 
letters are addressed to a still longer list of friends, 
and while they do not exhibit him in any conspicu- 
ously new phase, they deepen the impression pro- 
duced by the “Autobiography,” and serve not a little 
to illustrate his character, tastes and powers, and 
their limitations. Especially, perhaps, the limitations. 
No reader of Taylor's writings, either in prose or 
verse, would expect from him any enthusiasm for 
Burns, except such as might, perhaps, have been 
reflected from that of Wordsworth. But one is a little 
taken aback at finding a man of his wide culture—to 
say nothing of his critical and poetical faculties— 
confessing, apparently without regret, at the age of 
fifty and after many struggles, that he could see 
nothing in Burns but “‘a happy verse here and there,’” 
and coming to the conclusion that ‘‘ for one reason or 
another ninety-nine per cent. of what he wrote was. 
worthless.’”’ And it is quite in harmony with this that 
he should have been blind to anything in Shelley but 
his ‘‘ exceeding splendour of diction and imagery” ; 
that after much intimacy with Carlyle he should think 
it ‘‘ wonderful that a man of no opinions should 
exercise such an influence in the world”’ ; and, again, 
that Rachel only impressed him as one who “ might 
very possibly be a person of very considerable natural 
endowments.” 

There are a hundred such self-revelations, conscious 
and unconscious, scattered up and down these letters, 
which are not less charming for their frankness than 
for the ease and grace of their style. It is not surprising 
to learn that the ease and grace were the result of 
‘taking pains’’; but, however they are to be classed, 
they are not the letters of Charles Lamb, which are 
a class by themselves, nor of Mrs. Carlyle, nor of 
Horace Walpole. They resemble rather those of 
Southey, another master of the art, whom Taylor 
perhaps took as his model in this as in some other 


ways. Athenaeum. 


OUR CIVIL WAR. 


HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. By The 
Comte de Paris. Vol. IV. With portrait. 8vo, Sold 
by Wanamaker, blue cloth, $2.80; red cloth, Roxborough 
style, $2.80; sheep, $3.60; half-Turkey morocco, $4 80 ; 
by mail, 30 cents more. 

For a history of our late civil war to be projected by 

an educated soldier who is a foreigner by birth and 

residence is strange; it is a thousand times stranger 
that such a work should be pursued at great len, th 
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and with rare ability, when the author is not only a 
man of affairs in his own land, but the only probable 
heir to a throne which frequently seems about to be 
dragged from the lumber room in which a not very 
stable Republic has hidden it. Yet the Comte de 
Paris’ ‘‘ History of the Civil War in America”’ is as 
voluminous, thorough and able as if the writing of it 
had been the only occupation of its distinguished au- 
thor, and in spite of some inevitable faults it is still 
without a superior in its department of military his- 
tory. The rate at which the volumes succeed one 
another is as rapid as would be asked of any author 
whose plan might involve equal infinity of detail. 
There is no sign of weariness at the immensity of the 
task and apparently no lack of patience in the work 
of regarding the different movements—more numer- 
ous and complicated than those of any European war 
of any period—as parts of a general plan. The his- 
tory, so far as completed, would be highly creditable 
to the ablest of our own generals; that it should come 
from a foreign pen, yet be of such high quality, is 
simply marvellous. 

The new volume of the American edition contains 
all of the seventh volume of the original and as much 
of the eighth as was completed when the distinguished 
author was suddenly banished from France and com- 
pelled to forego reference to the mass of material 
which had been accumulated at the Chateau d’Eu. 
Like the previous volumes, it is divided into ‘‘ books,” 
which are subdivided into chapters. Book I. is entitled 
“Eastern Tennessee’’; Book II., ‘‘The Siege of 
Chattanooga "’; Book III., ‘‘ The Third Winter,” and 
Book IV., ‘‘ The War in the Southwest.” The period 
covered is the last half of the year 1863, the campaigns 
of Vicksburg and Gettysburg having been treated in 
the preceding volume. * * * 

An important portion of the volume is about one 
hundred pages of addenda by the editor (Colonel 
John P. Nicholson) of the American edition. Here 
are tables of the organization of troops in the Army 
of the Cumberland, casualties of the Union forces 
engaged in the Middle Tennessee campaign, organi- 
zation of the troops in Bragg’s army, casualties of 
both armies, and much other material of similar 
nature. 

Books without typographical errors are as scarce as 
snowflakes in July, nevertheless it seems strange to 
find in a history so generally correct as this the state- 
ment that at Fort Sanders, at Knoxville, there were 
two Parrott guns of twenty-inch bore. The spectacle 
of a twenty-inch rifled cannon would have made even 
cool-headed Longstreet doubt his own senses and take 
to his heel. 

The quality of the work in this volume, or of those 
preceding it, renew the oft-expressed wish for a speedy 
completion of the work. It would be odd if the closing 
chapters of a history of the first great republic's suc- 
cessful struggle to maintain its own integrity should 
be written by a soldier who upon the remains of 
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another republic should become King of France; 
nevertheless American readers of this history, so far 
as it has appeared, will not allow such a possible 
accident to abate their interest in the continuation of 
a most interesting and comprehensive narrative. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER. 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER. By Margaret Deland, 
author of “The Old Garden”’ t2mo. Sold by 
Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

Mrs. Deland has already made a sure place for her- 

self among American poets. The novel which to-day 

comes from the press of her publishers shows even 
greater power and more defined purpose than is 
evinced in her verse. It seems rather the ripe product 
of a thoughtful mind than a first book, and what makes 
it the more remarkable is that while, as a story, it 
possesses intense interest, it deals directly with a sub- 
ject which rarely creeps into a work of fiction. The 
key-note to the story is contained in the stanza on the 
title-page, quoted from Omar Khayyam: 

‘¢ T sent my soul through the invisible 
Some letter of that after-life to spell ; 


And by-and-by my soul returned to me 
And answered, ‘I myself am H eaven and Hell.’ ” 


John Ward is a young clergyman, whose humanity 
is dominated by his spirituality. Sweet and lovable 
in character, his whole life is made a martyrdom to 
his religious belief. He has been bred in the strictest 
school of orthodox Puritanism, and he clings to its 
horrible tenets of a literal hell, eternal punishment 
and infant damnation, not because he wishes to, but 
because he cannot escape from them. To him they 
seem absolute truth, and the feeling that those who 
are dear to him stand in perpetual danger makes him 
fanatical in his endeavors to save them. He loves 
and marries Helen Jeffrey, a woman of gracious and 
beautiful nature, whose mental and spiritual growth 
has never been hampered by an iron creed. To her, 
love of good is love of God; heaven means righteous- 
ness, and hell an absence from what is good and true. 
In her strong affection for her husband she takes no 
thought of the inevitable spiritual conflict that must 
sooner or later occur, and in which one or the other 
must give way. In the mind of the preacher her lack 
of belief in certain doctrines is sin, and sin is punish- 
able by eternal death. If she can be brought into the 
atmosphere in which he himself breathes she may be 
saved, and for the safety of her soul he would almost 
peril his own. 

The leading members of the little parish of Lock- 
haven are more intensely narrow in religious matters 
than the preacher. They have all the intolerance of 
ignorance and all the innate religious savagery of the 
Middle Ages, when men and women were burnt for 
disagreement with the Church upon some unimportant 
religious dogma. It does not take long for them to 
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find out that Helen is not in sympathy with them. All 
her sweetness and sympathetic kindness, all her labors 
among the sick and poor of the parish, go for nothing. 
She does not believe in hell. Theelders ‘“ deal’’ with 
her husband for bringing her into the parish, and dur- 
ing her absence on a visit home, summon her before 
them for discipline. All that is man in the preacher 
indignantly revolts at this insult, all that he thinks is 
religion tells him that they are right, that his wife 
is in the bonds of sin and should be brought to the 
truth. He cannot escape the terrible situation, and 
yet, after days of struggle and prayer in her absence, 
he believes he has found the way to save her. All 
this time Helen has been happy in her old home, 
while yet longing to get back to her husband, whom she 
fervently loves. On the day she is to start she receives 
a letter, in which she reads: 

“When I think of the months since we were married 
which I have kept unruffled by a single entreaty that 
you would turn from darkness into light, my eyes are 
blasted by my own sin; despair and death lay hold 
upon me. But He has had mercy uponme. He has 
shown me one way in which you shall be saved, and 
by His strength I am not disobedient to the heavenly 
vision. Reason and argument have not shown you 
thelight. Joy and peace have not led youtoit. There 
is one other path, beloved, which I have faith to be- 
lieve shall not fail. It is sorrow. Sorrow can bring 
the truth home to you as no other thing will. The 
relentless presence of grief will force you to seek for 
light. It will admit of no evasion ; it will receive no 
subtilty ; it will bring you face to face with the eternal 
verities ; it will save your soul. And what sorrow, 
Helen, can come to you such as making me suffer? 
And is there a pangwhich can tear my soul in this 
world like absence from my beloved? I trample my 
own happiness under my feet. Toolong I have been 
weak; too long I have loved you with but half my 
nature; now I am strong. Therefore I say, before 
God, for your soul’s sake, you shall not see my face 
until you have found the truth. This pain, which will 
be to me the just punishment of my sin, will be to 
you like some sharp and bitter medicine, which shall 
heal you of what would otherwise bring eternal 
death.”’ 

The blow to Helen is a terrible one. Her heart 
yearns with an inexpressible longing for a sight of her 
husband ; she would lay down her life for him, but she 
cannot be dishonest. She feels that she can never 
walk in the path he has marked out for her, and that 
their separation is final ; and but for the hour that pre- 
cedes death it is final. The story is powerfully told, 
and at times with a fiery earnestness which shows that 
the book was not written as a mere literary diversion. 
It has purpose in it as well as power. 

But the reader is.not to suppose that this shadow 
rests over the whole book. . There are chapters full of 
sunshine, and characters whose charm will remain 
long with the reader. Take it all in all, ‘‘ John Ward, 
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Preacher,” may be set down as one of the strongest 
and best-sustained American novels of the year. 
Boston Transcript. 


THE STORY OF NEW YORK. 


THE SToRY OF NEw YorK. By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Story of the States series. Illustrated. 8vo. Sold by 
Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.28. 

This volume forms the first issue in a proposed series 

descriptive of the rise and development of the different 

Statesof the Union. It is fromthe pen of Mr. Elbridge 

S. Brooks, the editor of the series, and it is to be 

hoped that the example he has here set, of treating his 

subject in a thoroughly unconventional manner, will 
be followed by the writers who are to come after him. 

There is no reason why facts should not be made as 

interesting as fiction, and Mr. Brooks proves in his 

“story ’’ how easily it can be done. Instead of a dry 

collection of incidents and dates, he has given us a 

book full of life and movement, in which the past is 

made to live again by the introduction of the spirit of 
the present. It the opening chapter we are intro- 
duced to the captain and crew of the Gilded Beaver, 
which sailed up the harbor of New Amsterdam two 
hundred and thirty years ago. One of the passengers, 
young Teunis Jansen, is made a settler and the founder 
of a family in the town, which had already reached a 
population of over a thousand, and the author follows 
his fortunes, and those of the generations that come 
after him, down to the present. Mr. Brooks truly 
says that the history of American 
builded upon matters of even greater importance’than 
its record of wars, of politics and of men of renown. 

Between the lines of every history should be read the 

unwritten but not less notable story of the people, 

whose daily duties, activities, cares and needs are a 

part of the success of the State. The great Common- 

wealth of New York, we are 

founded upon a monopoly; a 

selfishness, arrogance, greed and tyranny can hardly 

be realized at this day. The Dutch West India 

Company secured the exclusive trade upon the 

American coast of the Atlantic, and was invested with 

extraordinary powers, and for forty years the governors 

of the New Netherlands were merely officers of that 
company, who cared for nothing but itsinterests. The 

State grew, because of the increasing independence ot 

the people, and not because of any liberality on 

the part of its founders, or of public benefits from 
the hands-of its early governors. The change from 

Dutch to English rule made little difference, but the 

colony grew steadily, and even at that day, as at 

present, its inhabitants represented nearly every 
country in Europe. Every ship that entered the port 
brought new accessions, and there were many who 
had “left their country for their country’s good.” 

Mr. Brook: gives a very vivid picture of the little 

town and its inhabitants at this period, and from his 


progress is 


reminded, was 


monopoly whose 
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descriptions we get an excellent idea of life among 
the Knickerbockers of that day. A century later the 
colony of New York had grown to nearly one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, widely scattered, however, over 
what is now the whole State. Its outlying possessions 
in Connecticut, Massachusetts and Pennsylvania had 
been given up, but around its trading posts, from 
Albany to Buffalo, settlements were rapidly growing 
into important villages, and adventurous pioneers 
were pushing into the wilderness in every direction. 
The town had increased in proportion, and over one 
hundred and fifty ships were engaged in the European 
and West Indian trade as early as 1749. But the 
morals and manners of those ‘‘ good old days” were 
very much what they are now. The evils which we 
are apt to consider as the result of modern ways of 
living, and the restless desire for wealth, existed, the 
historian tells us, in even more aggravated form than 
now. Peculation and embezzlement were common 
among officials, merchants and men of high social 
position. Frauds of all kinds were common, while 
smuggling and even piracy were ordinary methods of 
acquiring a fortune. Drunkenness and its attendant 
social evils had attained frightful proportions, and 
fully one-fourth of the houses in the town were devoted 
to the sale of brandy, beer and tobacco. History 
reproduces itself, and the New York City of to-day is 
but an enlarged copy of the New York of a century 
and a half ago. 

The chapters dealing with the Revolutionary 
movement are singularly impartial in their treatment 
of the subject. ‘The author shows how it was possible 
for a colonist to be honest in his opinions, thoroughly 
conscientious and a good citizen, and yet remain 
loyal to the king during the revolt. Later events are 
treated with sufficient fulness to make the story well 
rounded and complete. Mr. Brooks has a peculiarly 
attractive style, and his book will be of the greatest 
service to the general reader who has neither the time 
nor patience to wade through the historical collections 
of the State in order to get at the facts here brought 


together. Boston Transcript. 


OUR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. 


OuR SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND 
ITALY. By Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Sold by Wanamaker, $1.40; by 
mail, $1.54. 

It was a pleasant thought, that of Mr.and Mrs. Pennell, 

to make a ‘‘Sentimental Journey through France” 

over the route pursued more than a century ago by 
that prince of sentimentalists, Mr. Laurence Sterne; 
pleasant also is it to find that there is very little of 

Sterne, or about Sterne, or about Sterne’s observations, 

reflections, or outpourings of emotions in this chronicle 

of travel, which is in fact made up of the experiences 
of two vigorous American spirits, who traversed the 
route from Calais to Vienne with a tandem tricycle, 
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riding when the roads were practicable (and that was 
really a greater part of the way), walking when the 
hills were steep or the Javé past endurance, and tak- 
ing to the railway when no other method of locomo- 
tion was within the range of reason. It was a good 
way to see the country, and the two travelers had a 
good time, although they worked hard to get it. The 
south wind blew hard in their faces most of the time ; 
innkeepers sometimes refused to give them shelter, 
with the evident opinion that they were suspicious 
characters ; they got fagged occasionally on long runs 
over the hills; the peasants were a dull and stupid lot 
and gave them wrong directions; in the cities they 
were hooted and laughed at on account of their queer 
costumes; they were caught in rain-storms and they 
had several narrow escapes from disastrous collisions 
with various animate and inanimate things—but from 
all these adventures, from nights in wayside taverns, 
from sights along the road, and*from their own sensa- 
tions of pleasure, anger, or disgust, Mrs. Pennell has 
woven a graceful, vivacious chronicle, full of fun and 
information, and Mr. Pennell has interspersed the 
pages with many of those dainty and delightfully ex- 
pressive illustrations such as he alone in these days is 
capable of inscribing upon the etcher’s plate. But 
we may not pause longer over this attractive volume. 
It is one of the books to be read and looked at and 
not to be made the subject of judicial criticisms. The 
present reviewer confesses to putting it down with a 
fixed determination somehow, sonetime, by some 
means, whether afoot, in chaise, or by tricycle, to get 
over this same route from Calais to Vienne and take 
both “Sentimental Journeys ’’ with him. 

Literary World. 


A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN. 


A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, AND OTHER TALES. By 
J. H. Shorthouse, author of ‘ John Inglesant,” etc. 
12mo. Sold by Wanamaker, 75 cents; by mail, 88 
cents. 

I am inclined to think that the peculiar charm of Mr. 

Shorthouse’s work is more abundantly manifest in his 

short stories than in his more elaborate romances ; and 

the five tales in his latest volume represent his most 
characteristic artistic virtues, while leaving no room 
for the intrusion of the faults which do something to 
mar their effect. Mr. Shorthouse’s creative achieve- 
ments give a certain impression of remoteness which 
is pleasing for a time, but is apt to become a trifle 
wearisome and tantalizing; and probably few readers 
of “John Inglesant”’ and “Sir Percival” retain to the 
end the gusto with which they read the opening chap- 
ters. A single dream scene in a play, where the 
actors in the vision are seen with softened outlines 
through a veil of gauze, has a charm of its own which 
is almost entirely dependent upon its unfamiliarity ; 
but an entire drama acted behind gauze would pall 
upon the spectator, and Mr. Shorthouse’s treatment 
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produces an effect somewhat similar to that produced 
by the stage veil. His long romances resemble the 
hypothetical play, his shorter tales are the isolated 
dream scenes. The characters in the stories here are, 
like all the author’s characters, somewhat shadowy ; 
but their shadowy quality is given by a skilfully 
managed remoteness, not by careless, unimaginative 
work. We do not realize them as we realize the 
characters in the works of the great masters of fiction, 
but we have the feeling that we might realize them if 
we could only get near enough—if we could go behind 
the gauze. To change the image: landscape and 
figures are seen as they are seen in moonlight, and 
moonlight has both its special charm and its special 
defect of revelation. The princess in the title-story 
and the Baroness Helena Von Saarfeld are essentially 
moonlight people ; and the Marquis de St. Palaye in 
the story which bears his name—one of the most 
movingly beautiful of recent ideal creations—is almost 
the only character whom we see with the distinctness 
given by familiar sunshine. The book is rich in work 
of a very exceptional loveliness of conception and 
execution, and those who in its pages make the 
acquaintance of Mr. Shorthouse for the first time are 
people to be envied. 

James Ashcroft Noble in London Academy. 


FRANCE AND THE CONFEDERATE NAVY. 
FRANCE AND THE CONFEDERATE Navy, 1862-1868. 
An international episode. By John Bigelow. 
12mo, Sold by Wanamaker, $1.10; by mail, $1.21. 
Two or three years ago Captain Bullock, who was the 
naval representative of the Confederacy in Europe 
during the rebellion, published a work entitled ‘‘ The 
Secret Service, or How the Confederate Cruisers were 
Equipped.”’ In this book he told, with apparent good 
faith and candor, the story of the persistent struggles 
of the Confederate Government in France and England 
to get permission to build, equip and launch cruisers 
to prey on the commerce of the North. In narrating 
the proceedings of himself and his colleagues in 
France, Captain Bullock made it appear that Louis 
Napoleon and his Government had lured the Con- 
federate representatives on to enter into costly con- 
tracts for the construction of war-vessels in France; 
had given them distinct promises of non-intervention 
in this glaring breach of neutrality; and had finally 
repudiated all their pledges and refused to permit the 
completion or transfer of the cruisers on the stocks. 
Captain Bullock’s account of these proceedings 
was marked by strong resentment of what he evidently 
considered the naked perfidy of the French Emperor, 
and his side of the story furnished several previously 
missing links to Mr. John Bigelow, who, having served 
as Charge d’Affaires at the United States Legation at 
Paris during the war, was familiar only with what may 
for convenience be termed the Federal side of the case. 
Perceiving, however, that Captain Bullock's defective 
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information in several respects made his representa- 
tions erroneous and misleading, and, moreover, caused 
injurious reflections upon the action of the United 
States Government in regard to the Confederate cruis- 
ers, Mr. Bigelow has in the volume before us given his 
version of the facts, and in important respects he puts 
quite a new aspect on the ‘international episode,” as 
he calls it. Information that the Confederate agents 
in Europe had procured a Government authorization 
for the building of four armed corvettes and two iron- 
clads, in private French shipyards, was brought to Mr. 
Bigelow by a mysterious Frenchman who figures 
throughoutas M. X., and concerning whose identity no 
indications are given. Hedemanded twenty thousand 
francs for his news, and no doubt it was paid. Of 
course it is probable that the conspiracy between the 
French Government and the Confederates would have 
been discovered sooner or later by the United States 
agents, but the discovery might have come too late to 
prevent the escape of one or both the iron-clads, and 
in that case every Northern port would have been at 
the mercy of these formidable vessels, every Federal 
war vessel must have gone down under their guns. New 
York, Boston, Washington could have been held to 
ransom or destroyed, and no land victories could have 
countervailed the enormous, the overwhelming advan- 
tage to the Confederacy would have possessed at sea 
As Mr. Bigelow says: ‘‘ Had these vessels reached the 
coast of America, the territory of the United States 
might possibly now be under two or more independent 
governments; or, if under one, a widely different one 
from that under which we are now living, or from any 
which our fathers designed for us." * * * 

Mr. Bigelow has made a very interesting volume of 
his experiences in connection with the Confederate 
cruisers, and it isa fitting and necessary sequel to and 
commentary upon Captain Bullock’s book on the same 
general subject. N. Y. Tribune. 


THE ANCIENT WORLD AND CHRISTI- 
ANITY. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD AND CHRISTIANITY. By E. 
De Pressensé, D, D. Translated by Annie Harwood 
Holmden. 8vo. Sold by Wanamaker, $1.35; by 
mail, $1.56. 

In this work Dr. de Pressensé, author, clergyman and 

Senator of France, has given proof of his profound 

mastery of the wide field of ancient history. Already 

well known as the author of ‘‘The Early Years of 

Christianity,”’ “‘ A Study of Origins,” and other works, 

his last book will be welcomed by scholars and 

thoughtful persons interested in the ever-fresh theme 
of the rise and progress of Christianity. Fortunately 
his clear Parisian French has found a competent 

translator in Annie Harwood Holmden, who has a 

notably delicate perception of the author's spirit and 

a repertoire of strong, clear, idiomatic English. 


Added to these, a thoroughly equipped apparatus of 
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references to authorities, analytical table of contents, 
well-arranged chapters, a first-rate index, luxurious 
print, paper and binding, and one sits down to this 
book with delight. The author treats his subject in 
five books, the first dealing with ‘‘ The Ancient East,” 
the second with ‘‘ The Religious Development of the 
Ancient Aryans,” the third with “ The Religions of 
India,”’ the fourth with “‘ Hellenic Paganism,” and the 
fifth with ‘‘Graeco-Roman Paganism and its Decline.’’ 
The first chapter is devoted to prehistoric man, and 
the conditions of religious evolution. The author 
seems not only to have made the best use of the 
researches of original scholars and travellers, but to 
have studied independently the fruits of the archzeolo- 
gist’s labors, as the museums of Europe now so richly 
show them. The Chaldzo-Assyrian, Egyptian and 
Phoenician religions are also illuminated with graphic 
power, all side-lights of literature and art being 
used to touch the reader's imagination and aid him 
in forming a clear idea of the now vanished cultus of 
naturism. more beaten tracks when 
leading us among the religions of India, Greece and 
Rome, we find that De Pressensé is not only a reader 
but still more a thinker. Though less popular in style 
than Samuel Johnson or Dr. Freeman Clarke, we are 


Though on 


impressed with the greater thoroughness and grasp of 
the subject displayed by the eminent French scholar, 
and think his work a better history of the great 
The naturism of the Aryans on touching 
new character, 


religions. 


the shores of Greece assumes a 
and becomes transformed ; and in his treatment of 
Hellenic Paganism the author is most felicitous, and 
his literary style increases in chastened glow of 
enthusiasm. In a few words of conclusion he shows 


that whether men will have it or no, the cross 
of Christ divides two worlds, and forms the great 
landmark of history, interpreting all the past, and 
embracing all the future. We are happy to know 
that, in another volume, the author will trace the 


religious development of Judaism. The Critic. 


= Belford, Clarke & Co. issued on May 1, the first 
number of their new periodical, Be/ford’s Magazine, 
It is edited by Donn Piatt, and its list of contributors 
includes Mr. D. A. Wells, Mr. Frank H. Hurd, Prof. 
W.G. Sumner, Mr. J. S. Moore, Mr. Henry George, 
etc. It is devoted to politics, fiction, poetry, general 
literature, science and art. 


= M. Georges Ohnet, author of ‘‘Le Maitre des 
Forges,” ‘‘ Serge Panine,”’ etc., used to be a lawyer, 
and then a journalist. He is a small, nervous man, 
talkative and petulant. For a short time in the winter 
he lives in Paris, but spends the most of the year at 
his country seat at Abymes. ‘‘I am,” he says, ‘‘ the 
laziest of lazy people. I have only one pleasure, one 
ambition ; and thatis, to sit in the sun and do nothing. 
Yet he is a prolific and most successful author. 


” 
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NOTES. 


= Lawrence Oliphant is writing a new book. 


=Mrs. Deland’s novel, ‘John Ward, Preacher,’ 
has already reached the third edition. 


=“ Wessex Tales: Strange, Lively, and Common- 
place,” is the title of tvo volumes which Mr. Thomas 
Hardy has in press in London. 


= Mr. Oscar Wilde has just written ‘Five Fairy 
Tales’’ in the manner of Hans Christian Andersen, 
which Walter Crane has illustrated. 


=Miss Elena Blockmann, the grandniece of Keats, 
is at Madrid engaged upon a life-sized portrait of 
the queen-regent and the infant king. 


=Mr. Francis Parkman, the distinguished historian, 
contributes to the June Af/antic an article on ‘‘ The 
Discovery of the Rocky Mountains.” 


=Mr. Edward Emerson, the son of R. W. Emerson, 
says that when his father was near his end he pointed 
to a portrait of Carlyle and said with fervor, ‘‘ That 
is my man!”’ 

=An anonymous book entitled ‘Christianity in 
Daily Conduct,” 
clergyman, will be published 
Thomas Whittaker. 


said to be by a prominent American 


next week by Mr. 


=Sir Edward Baines is supposed to be the oldest 
journalist in, Europe. He is eighty-eight years old, 
and has been for over seventy years in connection 


with the Leeds Mercury. 


= Mr. Charles E. S. Chambers now succeeds to his 
father’s place in the business of W. .& R. Chambers, 
as conductor of the /ourna/ and head of the firm's 
various literary enterprises. 


=Dodd, Mead & Co. have arranged with the London 
publishers of Walter Besant and the late Mr. Rice to 
become the authorized publishers in this country of 
the works of those novelists. 


= Stepniak, the author of ‘‘ Underground Russia,”’ 
usually lives in London. He is of medium height, 
but of massive frame and deep chest. His head is 
large and his type of face essentially Slavic. 


=The advertisement of a book sale, lately, contained 
the following: ‘‘ And included in this sale is an accumu- 
lation of recent books, mostly with the edges unopened, 
as published, the property of a well-known critic.’’ (! ) 


= Prof. Henry Drummond has a new book in the 
press, entitled ‘‘ Tropical Africa,” which will be pub- 
lished immediately in London. It will contain an 
account of the author's recent travels in Central Africa, 
with one or two chapters of natural history, and notes 
regarding the latest phases of the slave trade, and 
African politics generally. 
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= In a recent vote among the young readers of the 
Philadelphia Zimes as to the best book they had ever 
read, several thousand votes gave Mrs. Burnett's 
“ Little Lord Fauntleroy ”’ first place, and Miss Alcott’s 
“Little Women ”’ second. 


= The first number of a Pictorial Scrap-Book has 
been issued by Messrs. Macmillan. The work will 
contain about three thousand pictures, including 
natural history, historical, biblical, and general objects. 
It will be published monthly. 


= Mrs, J. H. Riddell, the novelist, lives in a quaint 
cottage on the Thames, near London, and spends 
much time in her garden and poultry yard. She is 
tall and portly, with a clear complexion, blue eyes, 
brown hair and a winning smile. Shegoes into society 
seldom. 


=“ Alexandre Dumas a la Maison d’ Or’’ is the title 
of a book just published in Paris narrating the events 
in the career of the author of ‘‘ Monte Cristo’ when he 
occupied the Maison d’ Or. The most prominent 
authors of the period figure in this volume, which is 
full of anecdotes. 


=‘ Noble Deeds of our Fathers, as Told by Soldiers 
of the Revolution, Gathered around the Old Bell of 
Independence,” is the name of an interesting book, 
revised and adapted for supplementary reading in 
schools, and for school libraries everywhere, soon to 
be published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


=Mr. Herbert Spencer has been staying at Bourne- 
His health is improving, but he still suffers 
Since 1876 
He is now 


mouth. 
from insomnia and nervous exhaustion. 
he has been a victim of sleeplessness. 
doing very little work, and never expects to do much 
more, though his doctors are more hopeful. 


=A valuable discovery has been made in Berlin 
of the journal of a Dutchman named Jan Dewit, con- 
taining an account of a visit to London in 1596, in 
which his observations are carefully recorded, with 
sketches of the interiors of the theatres of the time, 
the players and audiences being minutely drawn. 


=We take pleasure in acknowledging Nos. 1, 2 and 
3 of American Notes and Queries, just launched in 
Philadelphia. It is edited by Wm. S. Walsh, editor 
of Lippincott’s Magazine, and his brother, H.C. Walsh. 
It is largely on the type of the English periodical 
of the same name, with such variations as adapt it to 
the more ardent American mind, and invites queries 
on all questions of general literary and _ historical 
interest, folk-lore, quotations, etc. But a main object 
of the magazine is that it should be a medium of 
inter-communication between literary men. We 
know of none more qualified to make the enterprise 
a success than the Messrs. Walsh. 
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=Robert Louis Stevenson says of Dickens, in his 
article on ‘‘Some Gentlemen in Fiction’ (in the June 
Scribner's): ‘‘Here was a man and an artist, the 
most strenuous, one of the most endowed; and for 
how many years he labored in vain to create a gen- 
tleman! With all his watchfulness of men and 
manners, with all his fiery industry, with his exquisite 
gift of native characterization, with his clear knowl- 
edge of what he meant to do, there was yet something 
lacking.” 


=The Philadelphia Record says in regard to 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s last book: ‘It is only a 
Paganini who can always delight people by playing 
on one string, and the rough mountain folks whom 
Miss Murfree idealizes are not capable of evolving 
harmonies sufficiently varied to satisfy the ear. We 
begin to tire of the tree-toad trilling, and the woods 
sighing, and the noiseless pageant of sunset-tide, and 
a star in the zenith, with the inevitable moon rising 
from behind the mountain.” 


=Among the rarities in Dr. Williams's library in 
Grafton Street, London (founded about 1699), is a 
tiny shorthand Bible, exquisitely written, which is said 
to have belonged to an apprentice, who, suspicious of 
James II.’s intentions regarding Protestantism, wrote 
the whole for himself, fearing that he might be de- 
prived of his printed copy. In addition there are 
fourteen MS. volumes relating to Richard Baxter, and 
a little volume of George Herbert’s, part of which is 
in the poet's handwriting, and which is believed to 

be the copy he sent to Nicholas Ferrar. 
The Bookmart. 


=Max O’Rell’s witty little book, “ John Bull, Jr., or 
French as She is Traduced,”’ will cause every reader 
sincere regret—that he did not study French under 
Max O’Rell. These experiences of a French master 
in a great London school are narrated with genuine 
relish, and they manifest a penetrating observation of 
new surroundings, a sympathetic insight into boy 
nature, a lively wit, and the happy art of imparting 
useful information without seeming to teach. The 
writer, in the acquisition of flawless English, has never 
laid aside a nature, temperament, and style thoroughly 
and typically French. MW. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


= The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph says: It is 
authoritatively stated that the pseudonym ‘ Lucas 
Malet,”” under which two or three brilliant novels 
have within the last few years appeared in England, 
conceals the name of Mrs. Harrison, who is a daugh- 
ter of the late Charles Kingsley, and the wife of the 
Rev. William Harrison, for many years Kingsley’s 
faithful assistant at Eversley, and now rector of 
Clovelly, North Devon. Though Mrs. Harrison is 
not so prolific as some living English novelists, she 
has inherited powers of a high order, as has been 
abundantly shown in “‘ Mrs. Lorimer ” and “‘ Colonel 
Enderby’s Wife” 
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=Leone Levi, the author of ‘‘On Taxation, how it 
is Raised and how Expended,” “ History of British 
Commerce and of the Economical Progress of the 
British Nation,” ‘‘ Work and Pay,” ‘‘ War and Its 
Consequences,” ‘‘The Commercial Law of the 
World,” “ International Law,”’ etc., died in London 
on May 8th. 


=Authors, I learned lately, are under one strong 
temptation to write new books which would not occur 
tothe reading mind. The sale of all past issues are 
stimulated by the appearance of a new book. If a 
man or woman stops writing, the public stops buying ; 
but the new book, good or bad, with its reviews, its 
notices and its advertising, awakesa demand for those 
which have gone before. Just at present, it may be 
interesting to know, the novel of which the largest 
number is kept in stock at the Mercantile Library is 
“Ben-Hur.” It takes eighteen copies to supply the 
daily demand for General Wallace’s romance. Miss 
Alcott’s stories still rank well in the front rank, and 
the ‘‘ Wide, Wide World” and ‘ Queechy,” which 
most of us deem out-dated, still need a large supply 
of copies. I was grieved to learn that the ‘‘ Lamp- 
lighter,”’ for which everybody over thirty has a soft 
spot, is no longer read. Philadelphia Press. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. 


Queries concerning Books, Authors and Publishers will be answered in 
this column, 


In answer to several queries we have received on this 
subject we quote from American Notes and Queries the 
explanation of the picture “ King Ramirez,” by Don José 
Casado, which appeared in the March number of //arfer’s 
Magazine, 

The picture is called by the painter “ Za Campana de 
Huesca” (‘ The Bell of Huesca’’), and its hero is Ramiro 
or Ramirez II., King of Aragon (A.D. 10go-1147). He 
had taken monastic vows, but on the death of his brother. 
Alfonso I. (A, D, 1134), was released by Papal dispensation, 
succeeded to the throne and married. The Prince of Castile, 
Alphonso VII., made war on the new monarch, with the 
connivance of the disaffected merchants of 
Ramirez, driven to his castle of Mondus for 


nobles and 
Aragon. 
refuge, sent to seek advice from the abbot of the monastery 
The latter simply took the mes- 


senger into the cloister garden, and for all answer, cut off 


of San Ponce de Tomeras, 


the heads of the tallest flowers and weeds with a sickle, 
Ramirez took the hint, as indeed any one familiar with the 
story of Tarquin might readily have done. He summoned 
the Cortes of Huesca to his castle and told them he intended 
to construct a bell so sonorous that it should be heard all 
over Aragon. Soon after he was enabled to keep his word, 
He imprisoned many of the most influential of the nobles of 
Aragon, and decapitated fifteen of them at Huesca, The 
remainder he caused to be brought to his palace, and the 
picture shows him at the moment when, accompanied by 
his favorite dog, he pointed out to the court his metaphorical 
bell, the beheaded ringleaders, with the head of the arch- 


rebel dangling from the bell-rope. After concluding peace 
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with Alfonso, he inaugurated various successful reforms, 
abdicated in favor of his two-year-old daughter, Petronila, 
in A, D. 1137, resumed his monastic vows and died ten years 
later, in the cloister of San Pedro, in Huesca. 


Cc. E. S.— 
New occasions teach new duties; Time 
Makes ancient good uncouth; 
They must upward still, and onward, 
Who would keep abreast of Truth ; 
Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we 
Ourselves must Pilgrims be, 
Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
Through the desperate winter sea, 
Nor attempt the Future’s portal with 
The Past’s blood-rusted key. 
This is the last stanza of “‘ The Present Crisis,” by James 
Russell Lowell. 
Either Webster or Worcester is authority. Perhaps more 


literary people use Webster. 


F. M.— 

Violet Paget, who writes under the name of Vernon Lee, 
is an Englishwoman, unmarried, and about thirty years of 
age. She has resided in Italy since 1871, and devotes herself 
to literature and to the care of an invalid half-brother. 
Roberts Bros., Boston, publish her works in this country. 


Ss. R. S.— 


Miss Yonge’s name is pronounced like the 
young. 


adjective 


W. R.— . 

There are two encyclopedias more or less entitled to be 
called “American Encyclopzdias’’—the “ Encyclopedia 
Americana,’’ which appeared in 14 volumes, from 1829 to 
1846, and the ‘* New American Encyclopeedia,”’ in 16 volumes, 
1858 to 1863. The ‘‘ Encyclopedia Americana”? was pub- 
lished and largely edited by the father of Henry C. Lea. 
Both these works are founded on the “ Conversations 
Lexicon” of F, A. Brockhaus, of Leipsig, first published in 
1812. The greatest of all, the “ Britannica,” antedates them 
all, the second edition, in 10 volumes, appearing from 1776 to 
1783. 


Miss McP.— 

All we know personally of Edna Lyall is that her name is 
Ada Ellen Bayley, and that she was born and educated in 
Brighton, England, 

The author of ‘* The Silence of Dean Maitland ” is a lady 
residing in the Isle of Wight, and in rather bad health. 
Murray’s Magazine, for July, will begin a new novel by her, 


entitled “ The Reproach of Annesley.” 


Inquirer.— 

The following are five good works on Astronomy for 
children; ‘‘ Astronomy for Beginners,’’ by Francis Fellowes, 
M. A., price 40 cents; “Sun, Moon, and Stars” and 
‘‘ Among the Stars,” by Agnes Giberne, price $1.20 each; 
“ Young Folks’ Catechism of Astronomy,” by J. D. Champlin, 
price 60 cents; and “Overhead; or, What Harry and 
Nelly discovered in the Heavens,’ by Annie Moore and 
Laura D. Nichols, price 70 cents, 
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DESCRIPTIVE 
PRICE-LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
AT WANAMAKER'S, 


HISTORY. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
John Richard Green. With maps and tables. New 
edition, thoroughly revised. 8vo., $1.10; by mail, 
$1.30. 

Messrs. Macmillan have issued a new edition of 
the late J. R. Green’s ‘‘Short History of the English 
People,” ‘‘thoroughly revised”’ by his widow, who 
has, in the main, limited her task to correcting minor 
slips and incorporating the views expressed by the 
author in his larger “‘ History.’’ At the same time, 
she has availed herself of all authoritative works sub- 
sequently published ; and she acknowledges the help 
of many friends. Current events have not been 
carried later than where Green left them—in 1874. 
Marginal notes and dates are now given for the first 
time. We gather from the advertisements that this 
famous book has now reached its 129th thousand. It 
is yet more interesting to learn from the note on the 
verso of the title-page that no less than four reprints 
were called for in the first year after its appearance, 
and an average of one reprint in each year that has 
followed. Does even the historic cheque paid to 
Macaulay attest a greater success ? 

London Academy. 


By H. D. Traill. Twelve 


I2mo, 45 cents; by mail, 52 


WILLIAM THE THIRD. 
English Statesmen series. 
cents. 


HISTORY OF THE CORN EXCHANGE REGIMENT, I18TH 
PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS. From their first engage- 
ment at Antietam to Appomattox, To which is added a 
record of its organization and a complete roster. Fully 
illustrated with maps, portraits, and over 100 illustra- 
tions, By the Survivors’ Association. 8vo, $2.50; by 
mail, $2.80, 

At a meeting, July 24, 1862, of the Corn Exchange 
Association of Philadelphia, now better known under 
the name of the Commercial Exchange, a committee 
of twenty-one was appointed to collect by voluntary 
subscription the amount of money necessary to 
organize a regiment, and to consult with and aid in 
all proper ways the officers that might be selected to 
put the regiment in fighting trim. The committee 
entered at once upon the work assigned them with 
great energy and zeal. A large special bounty was 
offered, in addition to that given by the Government, 
with other inducements to secure a high grade of 
volunteers, and, in the incredibly short period of thirty 
days, a regiment numbering nine hundred and sixty 
men had been recruited, officered and drilled at Camp 
Union, on the banks of the Schuylkill, had broken its 
camp of recruitment and was on its way to the front. 
Captain Charles M. Prevost, who was selected as the 
colonel of the Regiment, received in the disastrous 
fight at Shepherdstown a severe wound from which he 
never recovered, and which resulted in his death in 
November last. A perusal of this volume will show 
what distinguished service was rendered by the Corn 
Exchange Regiment in the engagements participated 
in by them. Many of the facts and incidents 
in the book are derived from the letters sent home of 
officers and men of the regiment, and among the 
members who had materially assisted in the work by 
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their diaries, correspondence and recollections are 
General Charles P. Herring, Surgeon Joseph Thomas, 
Major Joseph Ashbrook, Sergeant Thomas J. Hyatt, 
Sergeant Alfred Layman, Sergeant Samuel Nugent 
and Private Henry H. Hodges. General Joshua L. 
Chamberlain, in an introduction to the volume, says 
that the regiment, while as yet almost the junior in 
the corps, won for itself that respect which veterans 
give only to veterans, and its whole career confirmed 
the prestige of this beginning. Philadelphia Inguirer. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS IN THE HISTORY OF JUDAISM. 
By Rabbi Solomon Schindler, 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.22. 


THE OLD NorRTHWEST. With a view of the thirteen 
colonies, as constituted by the royal charters. By B. A. 
Hindsdale, Ph. D. With maps. 8vo, $2.40; by mail, 
$2.64. 

THE SToRY OF NEw YorRK. 


Story of the States series, 
mail, $1.28. 


See review in this number. 


By Elbridge S. Brooks. 
Illustrated, 8vo, $1.10; by 


FRANCE AND THE CONFEDERATE Navy, 1862-1868. 
An international episode. By John Bigelow. 12mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.21, 


See review in this number. 


THE CAUSES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By 
Richard Heath Dabney, M. A., Ph, D, 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.02, 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND POLITICAL DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE UNITED STATES, By Simon Sterne. 
New edition. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


SIMON DE MONTFORT AND His CAUSE, 1251-1266. 
Extracts from the writings of Robert of Gloucester, 
Matthew Paris, William Rishanger, Thomas of Wykes, 
etc., etc. Selected and arranged by Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
M.A. English History by Contemporary Writers. 
12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 


EMPIRE. A bio- 
By G. Barnett Smith. 


WILLIAM I. AND THE GERMAN 
graphical and historical sketch, 
8vo, $2.25; by mail, $2.45. 


Its author is a practiced hand in such work, having 
already published similar volumes as ‘‘ The Life of 
Her Majesty the Queen” and “The Biography of 
Mr. Gladstone.”’ The sources for a Life of William 
are ample, and, with the exception of a few tangled 
and perplexed points, sufficient and satisfactory. In 
connection with his great Chancellor, his noble but 
unfortunate son, Field Marshal Moltke and the great 
generals who stood around him, he makes by far the 
strongest and most picturesque impression of any 
man in this century. Mr. Smith has collected his 
materials from all sides, and put them together so as 
to give a vivid impression of the man and his policy 
and his reign. He has enlivened the accounts of 
battles in the brief war with Austria and in the long 
war against France with numerous contemporary 
extracts, and in these parts of his work made free 
use of the dramatic style of description. The volume 
is popular in style, crowded with facts, and in addi- 
tion to its general value as the record of a great 
period of modern history and the reformation of the 
German Empire, will meet the demand which has 


arisen recently in consequence of the Kaiser's death. 
Independent. 
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PRINCETONIANA. Charles and A. A. Hodge: With 
class and table talk of Hodge the Younger. Bya 
Scottish Princetonian, Rev. C. A, Salmond, M.A. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.11. 

Princeton, New Jersey, merits its reputation for 
orthodox theology, and this book gives an account of 
a father and son who both held the professorship of 
Systematic Theology in that seminary. Mr. Salmond 
has good materials for exegetical biography, and has 
used them well. It must not be supposed that the 
book is a round of dry expositions ; for in places it is 
extremely animated. London Academy. 


LOUISE DE KEROUALLE, DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH, 
1649-1734. Society in the Court of Charles II. Com- 
piled from state papers preserved in the archives in the 
French Foreign Office. By H.Forneron With portraits 
fac-simile letter, etc., and preface by Mrs, G, M. Craw- 
ford, New edition. 8vo, $2.80; by mail, $3.00. 


ADELAIDE RISTORI. Studiesand memoirs. An auto- 
biography, Famous Women series. 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 84 cents. 


The world-renowned artist records here her artistic 
triumphs in two hemispheres ; besides the accounts of 
her long tours, in which she acted in almost every. 
important city in Europe and America, she gives 
many interesting details of her childhood. The 
whole story is told in a familiar, easy style that is 
very attractive, and is intersversed with numerous 
anecdotes. ‘The studies of her favorite rdles, with the 
analysis of her methods of representing them, with 
which the volume closes, are extremely interesting 
and valuable. Separate chapters are devoted to 
Mary Stuart, Myrrha, Medea, Phedra, Lady 
Macbeth, and Queen Elizabeth. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
New 


Burke. By John Morley. edition. 


$1.10; by mail, $1.21. 


I2mo, 


DESCRIPTION. 


HoMESTEAD HiGuways. By Herbert Milton Sylves- 
ter. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.13. 

IN NestING Time. By Olive Thorne Miller. 12mo, 

go cents; by mail, $1.01. 


Historic WATERWAYS. Six hundred miles of canoe- 
ing down the Rock, Fox, and Wisconsin Rivers. By 
Reuben Gold Thwaites. 12mo, gocents; by mail, $1.01. 


The Rock River was traversed from a connecting 
lake at Madison, Wis., to Rock Island on the Missis- 
sippi; the Fox (of Wisconsin) from Portage to Green 
Bay ; and the Wisconsin from Portage to Prairie du 
Chien on the Mississippi. On two of the trips—the 
first named and the last—the author was accompanied 
by his wife ; and these trips are decidedly the most 
interesting of the three. Mr. Thwaites shows himself 
not only a good canoeist, but a good observer, and his 
varied experiences are chronicled in an easy, good- 
humored style that is very pleasant reading. Not all 
the experiences could be called delightful; there were 
tedious portages, difficult rapids, rains and sometimes 
drenchings,—and worst of all, we should judge, the 
stoppings at Irishmen’s shanties and other chance 
places for food and lodging. The descriptions of the 
odd characters and ‘‘ specimens” encountered are 
often very amusing. The voyagers seem to have 
borne their discomforts with great good-nature, and to 
have enjoyed their outing with genuine enthusiasm. 
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On one of the three trips they carried their supplies 
and camped at night on the river-bank ; and this they 
found to be on the whole the better plan. They were 
good observers not only of human nature, but of the 
animal and floral life of the regions traversed; and 
the descriptions often show characteristic feminine 
touches. An added interest is afforded in the bits of 
historical information connected with the localities 
visited,—the reminiscences of Black Hawk's war 
along the Rock River, and of the French explorers 
on the historic waterways between Green Bay and the 
Mississippi. Outline maps aid the reader in following 
the route of the voyageurs. Dial, 


THREE CRUISES OF THE UNITED STATES COAST AND 
GEODETIC SURVEY STEAMLR “ BLAKE”? IN THE GULF 
OF MEXICO, IN THE CARIBBEAN SEA, AND ALONG THE 
ATLANTIC COAST OF THE UNITED STATES, FROM 1877 
TO 1880, By Alexander Agassiz. In 2 volumes, Fully 
illustrated. S8vo, $6.00; by mail, $6.50. 


VOLCANOES AND EARTHQUAKES. A popular account 
of their nature, causes, effects and geographical distribu- 
tion, from personal observation in the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands, Japan, Iceland, the Mediterranean 
Basin, Spain and the United States. By Samuel 
Kneeland, A.M., M.D, Illustrated. 4to, $1.90; by 
mail. $2.10. 


The author of this thoroughly interesting work 
enjoys a wide reputation as a scholar and as a special 
student of a certain line of natural phenomena. For 
the past fifteen years he has been investigating the 
nature, causes, characteristics, effects and geographical 
distribution of volcanoes and earthquakes, and has 
visited almost every portion of the world for the 
purpose of personal study and observation. The 
earliest of these journeys was undertaken in 1872, 
when the author visited the Hawaiian group of islands, 
and made the ascent of Mauna Loa, the largest 
volcano in the Pacific islands. Its crater is nine 
miles in circumference, and fifty years ago was a great 
sea of boiling lava. The surrounding walls are from 
six to nine hundred feet high, and are of lava. Indeed, 
the entire island, which is as large as the State of 
Connecticut, is composed wholly of lava. In 1840 the 
crater, the largest in the world, was filled from 5co to 
600 feet deep with molten lava, the immense weight 
of which broke through a subterranean passage of 
twenty-seven miles, and reached the sea, forty miles 
distant, in two days.” It flowed for three weeks, a 
stream half-a-mile wide, heating the water twenty 
miles from shore. * * * Theauthor subsequently 
visited the Philippine Islands, Japan, Spain and the 
Mediterranean islands, investigating not only volcanic 
phenomena but those connected with earthquakes. 
In connection with the descriptions given, Dr. Knee- 
land touches upon the theories of various scientific 
authorities concerning them, and adds his own con- 
clusions. The work is finely illustrated. 

Boston Transcript. 


Our SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE AND 
ITALy. By Joseph and Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 
Illustrated. Svo, $1.40; by mail, $1.54. 


This is an artist's journey from Calais to Lyons and a 
little beyond, in which the pleasant feature is the 
large number of small illustrations of French types 
and landscape which are profusely scattered over the 
pages. It makes a very pretty volume, and is even 
an advance in this respect over the other two attract- 
ive books of tricycle travel which the same authors 
have published. It is, however, a tricycle journey: 
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the roads and the inns are the most engrossing sub- 
jects of interest; the wind, the rain, and the good 
weather are next in importance, and the face of the 
country and the manners of the inhabitants come last. 
Accidents, of course, providentially occurred, and 
these fill the place of adventures. There was some 
sentiment included in the plan, and the travelers did 
follow upon the track of Sterne, to whom they dedicate 
their ramble. But sentiment was in practice hard to 
come at; they discovered the second day that it did 
not depend upon their own volition. The country 
was as fair as ever, and the sketches show its quiet 
fields and rolling hills and still, poplar-shadowed 
rivers. There must have been charm in it, and once 
there was enthusiasm over one day’s ride; but the 
travelers do not seem to have had a really good time. 
Perhaps the text is too closely confined to the notes 
taken at the time. We are certainly told very little 
about the things seen. Millet’s country was on the 
route, and there is a pleasant chapter on a small 
scale about it. Stevenson was a fellow-traveler to be 
remembered with Sterne, and Ruskin was remem- 
bered at Amiens. There is a good word for the 
French commercial traveler, who, according to other 
tourists, sadly needs it. But the volume altogether is 
to be regarded as an artists’ sketch-book of the road- 
side, and it is a very agreeable collection of such 
glimpses of old gates, streams, peasants, landladies, 
and soldiers on horseback at the autumn manceuvres. 

Nation. 
See review in this number, 


RELIGION. 


THE DEATHLESS Book. By David O. Mears, D.D. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


THE CHURCH OF THE SUB-APOSTOLIC AGE: ITs LIFE, 
WORSHIP, AND ORGANIZATION, IN THE LIGHT OF 
“THE TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES.” 
By the Rev. James Heron, B.A. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, 
$2.04. 

SACRED HISTORY FROM THE CREATION TO THE GIV- 
ING OF THE LAW, By Edward P, Humphrey, D. D., 
LL.D. 8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.18. 

Dr. Humphrey, who was one of the clear-head ed, 
strong, good men of the Presbyterian Church, died on 
the gth of December, 1887, just after he had completed 
his manuscript and made all arrangements with the 
present publishers for its publication. Dr. Humphrey 
was led to write this view of sacred history at the re- 
peated suggestion of clergymen who have been his 
pupils. He shows ripe scholarship and vast reading 
on amost catholic. plan, To him scienceand religion 
offer no conflict and he faces and refutes all argument 
without any signs of hedging or any policy in choice 
of words. Suited to lay readers. Index to texts 
quoted arranged in the order of the books of the Bible. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


THEO- 
A. M, 


RATIONAL THEOLOGY; OR, ETHICAL AND 
LOGICAL Essays. By John Milton Williams, 
12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


THE SEVEN DEADLY SINs. Sermons preached in 
Trinity Chapel, New York, during Lent, 1888. By 
Morgan Dix, S, T.D., D.C. L. New edition. 12mo, 
paper, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents, 

That Dr. Dix is very much in earnest would be 
apparent from these pages, even if it were not well- 
known already ; that he is fearless in his denunciations 
also receives new testimony ; that he takes a gloomy 
view of the morals of New York is likewise plain. 
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The combination of these qualities with ample rhetoric 
gives us in these Lenten sermons what may fairly be 
called a lurid picture of the society we live in. With 
great respect for Dr. Dix, and warm sympathy in his 
zeal for virtue, we regard the picture as too highly 
colored to be either just or useful. There are many 
individuals, and some groups, whose moral degrada- 
tion his descriptions do not exaggerate; but when 
applied to the community as a whole, these descrip- 
tions are overdrawn to an unfortunate degree. 

Critic. 


FAINT, YET PURSUING, AND OTHER SERMONS. By 
Edward J. Hardy, M.A. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.13. 
The author of ‘‘ Manners Maketh Man,” and ‘“‘ How 
tc be Happy, Though Married,’’ has brought out a 
volume of excellent practical sermons. These were 
delivered, he tells in his preface, before an audience 
of soldiers, and they are admirably fitted to attract the 
attention of simple-minded men and women. They 
abound in illustration and anecdote; they deal with 
‘“* Excuses,” ‘‘ Secret Faults,” ‘‘ Mistakes about Hap- 
piness,”’ ‘“‘ Worldliness,’’ and other subjects which affect 
the daily life of workingmen. The writer has the 
happy faculty of putting commonplace truths in an 
original way. His style is simple; he talks rather 
than preaches, but in a brief sermon of half a dozen 
printed pages he presents a number of forcible truths 
in a manner which strikes us strongly. There is a 
healthy tone about the sermons whieh is invigorating, 
and Mr. Hardy's piety is cheerful and manly, without 
a taint of morbid sentimentality. Wecan recommend 
these sermons heartily to those who enjoy homiletical 
reading, and they ought to prove inspiring to young 
preachers. They are excellent models for short prac- 
tical sermons, and are so tolerant in tone, and so free 
from any dogmatic theology, that they might be 
preached in a church of any religious denomination. 
Boston Transcript. 


SPENCER : 
12mo, $1.00 ; 


GOSPELS OF YESTERDAY. DRUMMOND: 
ARNOLD, By Robert A. Watson, M. A. 
by mail, $1.12. 


As will be seen from the title, Mr. Watson selects 
three of the most prominent “thinkers” of the day, 
and taking a work of each of them (Mr. Drummond's 
‘Natural Law,”’ Mr. H. Spencer's ‘‘ Data of Ethics,” 
and Mr. M. Arnold’s ‘‘Comment on Christmas’’), 
proceeds to try them one and all in the balance. He 
does so, and finds them wanting. In the case of 
Mr. Drummond's famous book, Mr. Watson main- 
tains that so far from reconciling Christianity and 
science by it, he has rather set them wider apart than 
they were before. Mr. Herbert Spencer's ‘* Ethics” 
he pronounces to be the ethics of an impossible 
Utopia, and hints that the philosopher himself is 
little other than a quack. As for Mr. Arnold and 
his ‘‘ vague stream of tendency making for righteous- 
ness,” Mr. Watson enquires how, with these ideas 
and no more, he is going to help and remedy the 
miseries and cravings of a great city. The book is 
well and capably written, and certainly deserves a 
reading. London Bookseller. 


THE MENTAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LORD JESUS 
Curist. By the Rev. Henry Norris Bernard, M. A., 


LL. B. 12mo, $1.20; by mail, $1.35. 


By H. P. Liddon, D.D., D.C. L. The 


SERMONS. 
12mo, 80 cents; by 


Contemporary Pulpit Library. 
mail, go cents. 

Ecclesiastically a High Churchman, by endowment 

distinctively intellectual, a scholar, inclining to an 
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austere spirituality, yet fervent, tender, and persuasive, 
the great preacher of St. Paul's has most of the ele- 
ments of the highest order of eloquence. Few Eng- 
lish preachers equal him in intellectual power. His 
sermons are remarkable assermons ; most thoroughly 
studied ; composed of materials carefully collected 
and assimilated; written in a lofty, dignified, and 
chastened style, with great elaboration and amplifica- 
tion. They are almost invariably scriptural in topic 
and treatment. Dr. Liddon is emphatically a biblical 
preacher. His rhetorical effects are impressive, but 
in a sober and otherwise different way from Canon 
Farrar’s. A churchman but not asectary, Dr. Liddon’s 
discourses will reward the reading of every thinking 
Christian whose emotions and will are most efficiently 
to be reached through his reasoning faculties. 
Literary World. 


WITNESSES TO CHRIST. A contribution to Christian 
Apologetics, By William Clark, M.A, The Baldwin 
Lectures, 1887. 12mo, $1,105 by mail, $1.22. 


ETERNALATONEMENT. By Roswell Dwight Hitchcock, 
D.D., LL.D. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


THE BIBLE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION EXPLAINED 
AND VINDICATED. By Basi! Manly, D. D., LL. D. 
12mo, 90 cents ;_ by mail, $1.02. 


UNITY OF THE CHURCH; OR, PROBLEM OF 
EccLESIASTICAL UNItry. Paper read before the sixth 
annual session of Baptist Congress at Indianapolis, Ind., 
Nov. 15, 1887. By George Dana Boardman. §8vo, 
paper, lo cents. 


THE 


Dr. Boardman does not offer his argument as a 
specific device, only as a presentation of the principles 
which alone can make church unity possible. It is 
prepared with great care, both as to exactitude of 
definitions, particularly of the terms ‘Christ’? and 
‘‘Unity,” and as to Biblical references in the margin. 
Unity, the author says, consists in converged diversi- 
ties, ‘‘ where all the ends are means and all the means 
are ends;’’ and ecclesiastical unity can not be secured 
by decreeing uniformity, by abolishing sects or by 
surrendering convictions, but only ‘by heartily 
accepting God's own principle of diversities in unity.” 
And the omens are auspicious of the great consumma- 
tion. ‘‘ The World's Week of Prayer, the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance, the International Sunday-school Lessons, 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations, the numer- 
ous Union Societies, the interdenominational visitors 
and telegrams, the overtures of a liturgical church 
and the responses of non-liturgical churches, the 
private conferences of eminent representatives of 
denominations, the loving prayers of those who call 
upon the name of our Lord Jesus Christ in every 
place, their Lord and ours; all these and such as 
these are blessed auguries of the day when Ephraim 
shall no longer envy Judah, and Judah shall no 
longer vex Ephraim.” Philadelphia Press. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD AND CHRISTIANITY. By E, 
De Pressensé, D.D. Translated by Annie Harwood 
Holmden, 8vo, $1.35; by mail, $1.56. 


The author asserts that positive science can only deal 
with matter. There is a higher sphere to be explored 
by methods appropriate to it—the moral world of con- 
science and duty. He describes the religions and 
philosophies of the ancient world, of the Chaldeans, 
Phoenicians, Aryans, Vedas, the Buddhists, etc., re- 
views Hellenic and Roman paganism, and gives an 
historical picture of the world at the birth of Christ, 
whom he recognizes as the Saviour of the world. He 
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claims that all these religions assumed to relieve and 
raise humanity and were all a preparation to kindle in 
mankind the desire fora Redeemer. He thinks that 
through all the ancient religions man sought God; in 
the religion of the gospels God sought man and deliv- 
ered him. The translation is excellent. Good index. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


See review in this number. 


THE RISEN CHRIST THE KING OF MEN. By James 
Baldwin Brown, B. A. 8vo, $1.60; by mail, $1.75. 


The sixteen sermons presented in this handsome 
library volume form a connected treatise on the Resur- 
rection of our Lord in some of its spiritual results, the 
design and publication of which were projected by the 
author before his death. Their object is to expound 
the fact of the Resurrection as having a logical place 
in the scheme of human history, and to show its rela- 
tions to the development of the race into the new 
humanity. The discourses evince great theological 
learning, vigorous reasoning, a philosophical temper, 
and a slight controversial, or perhaps we ought to say 
apologetic, intent; and while fully on a level with 
Canon Liddon’s in intellectual grasp and power, are 
less deeply spiritual than his, and not so penetrating 
in their address to the conscience and the emotions. 
Their illustrative element is largely historical; they 
are less biblical than scientific ; there is more of the 
wisdom of this world in them, and less of the mind of 
the Spirit; they have pungency rather than fragrance. 

Literary World. 


CURRENT DISCUSSIONS IN THEOLOGY. 
sors of Chicago Theological Seminary. 
$1.10; by mail, $1.24. 


By the Profes- 
Vol. IV. 12mo, 
ESSAYS AND TREATISES. 


An introductory lecture. 
16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 44 


THE StuDy OF POLITICs. 
By William P, Atkinson. 
cents. 

Glorying in his mugwumpery, and firm in his faith, 
Prof. Wm. P. Atkinson has reprinted a lecture deli- 
veredin more than one place in Boston, entitled ‘‘ The 
Study of Politics.’’ It isa whip which the author uses 
with impartial whack upon the shoulders of the lazy 
citizen and the industrious boss, and its thoughtful 
words are stimulating to the conscience. It is also 
enlivened with humor. The story of the man who 
contemplated felicide, but was three times prevented 
by various guardians of the law from taking that 
number out of the nine lives of his cat, is like the 
other illustrations—pat and forcible. Critic. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. By the Rev. M. Kaufmann, 
M.A, 12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.50. 


MARTIN LUTHER AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
Hedge. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.64. 


By F. H. 


Contents: Martin Luther; Count Zinzendorf and 
the Moravians; Christianity in Conflict with Hellen- 
ism; Feudal Society; Conservatism and Reform; 
Rev. William E. Channing, D.D.; Science and 
Faith; Classic and Romantic; The Steps of Beauty ; 
Ethical Systems; Ghost-seeing; Personality; The 
Theism of Reason and the Theism of Faith. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


The felicity of phrasing that we have noted in 
Dr. F. H. Hedge’s poetical translations is quite as 
characteristic of his essays in criticism. This is one 
of thirteen essays or orations, all worthy of republica- 
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tion. The author has a fondness for antithesis and a 
trick of antithetical statement, seen to best advantage 
in ‘“‘Conservatism and Reform,” ‘Classic and 
Romantic,’’ and ‘‘ The Theism of Reason and the 
Theism of Faith.’””, Among many happy expressions 
this is not the least: ‘‘ Conquests of time and space 
have nowise facilitated the conquests of self. Itis 
nearer to Japan than it was seventy years ago, but 
as far as ever to the peace of God.” 

Philadelphia Press. 


HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE AND OF 
History. An exposition. By George S. Morris. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.01. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMERGENCIES. A manual of the 
treatment of surgical and other injuries in the absence 
of aphysician. By Charles W, Dulles. M.D. New 
edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 66 cents. 

It is a pleasure again to call attention to the multi- 
form merits of this useful littlke manual on ‘‘ Accidents 
and Emergencies,” which tells so much in such little 
space of the needed treatment of surgical and other 
injuries in the absence of a physician. This third 
edition, revised and enlarged, with new illustrations, 
should find a place in every home. 

Philadelphia Press. 


THE THRONE OF ELOQUENCE: GREAT PREACHERS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. By E, Paxton Hood. 8vo, 
$1.50; by mail, $1.65. 


THE VOCATION OF THE PREACHER. 
Hood. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.70. 

Two more spirited, sensible, pithy and altogether 
delightful volumes can hardly be thought of in their 
class than ‘‘ The Throne of Eloquence : Great Preach- 
ers, Ancient and Modern,” and ‘‘ The Vocation of 
the Preacher,’’ both by the late E. Paxton Hood. 
The volumes have been before the public two or 
three years in the English edition, and now when the 
attention of the American public is called to them by 
the edition in two volumes, nothing more is necessary 
than to remind the reading public of the treat before 
any one who has not yet read them. He may at 
least be assured of this, that he can not read far 
without being played on by all the gales of emotion 
as in a great and varying drama of human life. 
Mr. Hood was no bookish man. He did not care for 
stale bread. He was no theologian of the schools. 
Wherever he found a man in the pulpit he recognized 
him as such, and the charm of his book is his literary 
ability to define and depict the manly qualities which 
commanded his admiration. No Englishman ever 
had a quicker eye for the strong points of the Ameri- 
can pulpit. His books are a repertory of incident 
and illustration drawn from the annals of the Ameri- 
can pulpit, particularly as they concern such men as 
Father Taylor, of Boston, and the pioneer preachers 
of the West and South. Independent. 


By E. Paxton 


ROMAN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO ROMAN ART. 
3y the Rev. Robert Burn, M.A., LL.D. Illustrated. 
8vo, $3.00; by mail, $3.17. 


MANNERS. A hand-book of Social Customs. 
40 cents ; by mail, 46 cents. 

The title seems something of a misnomer, as it is 
‘‘ modes,” in the sense of fashion, rather than man- 
ners that are treated of ; though it must be confessed 
that the injunctions to club members not to go to sleep 
in the club-house, and to club guests not to leave the 
member introducing them to pay their club bills, come 
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clearly under ‘‘manners.”” The dicta contained in 
the book are endorsed by nine ladies well known in 
New York circles, and the anonymous author is 
vouched for by the publishers as being to the J/anner 
born. The book is very daintily gotten up, which 
seems almost a pity, as it is one destined to be read 
in secret, and the possession or need of it never con- 
fessed. American Bookseller. 


TAXATION: ITS PRINCIPLES AND METHODS. Trans- 
lated from the “Scienza Delle Finanze’”’ of Dr. Luigi 
Cossa. With an introduction and notes by Horace 
White. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


This work does not deal with customs duties ex- 
cept in their fiscal aspects. The dispute between pro- 
tection and free-trade is not touched upon, since the 
aim of protection is not to provide means for the sup- 
port of Government, but something quite different. * 
* * While the tariff question, as it popularly pre- 
sents itself, is not touched upon, the effects of taxes on 
imports upon different classes in the community are 
made sufficiently clear. A few notes have been added 
in the text in order to give local application and local 
interest tothe abstract principlesstated. Zramns/aior's 
Preface. The appendix gives in brief form the state 
tax systems of New York and Pennsylvania as they 
stand to-day. Dr. Cossa’s bibliography of the science, 
which covers thirteen pages, has had a few additions. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


ETHICS OF BOXING AND MANLY Sport. By John 
Boyle O'Reilly. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


John Boyle O'Reilly is too well known as an advo- 
vate of boxing to need introduction. But it isan error 
and an injustice to him to suppose that he is an advo- 
cate of pugilism, in the brutal or prize-fighting sense. 
A man may love a fast horse and enjoy a horse race— 
it does not follow that he enjoys it from the standpoint 
of the jockey or the frequenter of the betting ring. 
Mr. O’Reilly’s book is a plea for manly exercises, 
chief among which he places boxing, and his aim is 
to take it out of the hands of the professional gam- 
bling and prize-fighting element by making the use of 
soft gloves a sine gua mon of every contest. He ex- 
presses the hope that the late contest in France will 
be the last of its sort to disgrace the annals of boxing, 
and in every way shows his dislike for the brutal side 
of the sport. The chapter devoted to rules for getting 
and keeping health will be read with interest by many 
who care nothing for boxing. It is pleasant to see 
that he advocates light exercises rather than those 
which demand the use of great strength, and he lays 
down the proposition that exercises which are dis- 
agreeable are not beneficial. Boston Beacon. 


On DECK; OR, ADVICE TO A YOUNG CORINTHIAN 
YACHTSMAN. By T. Robinson Warren, 1I2mo, 75 
cents ; by mail, 84 cents. 


Talks in an easy-going way of the lamented decline 
of American shipping, and about the part the yachts- 
man may some time play in the history of this coun- 
try’s marine. There are a few hints as to the kind of 
vessel to be selected for pleasure-sailing, and some 
rudiments of navigation are set forth. To be a 
Corinthian, a yachtsman must be skipper of his own 
craft. Toanew hand at the sport, advice and instruc- 
tion in navigation are practically useless, since his 
sea-going must be confined to mere coasting. Matter 
much more pertinent to the purpose of this book, 
therefore, might be substituted for the chapter of navi- 
gation. The pleasing rambling anecdotes which are 
scattered through the book make it capable of inter- 
esting both landsman and seaman. Nation. 
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MANCEUVRES FOR INFANTRY. 
Principles and Forms. New edition. 


by mail, $2.08. 


By W. R. Livermore. 
18mo, $2.00; 


THE SEMINARY METHOD OF ORIGINAL STUDY IN THE 
HISTORICAL SCIENCES, Illustrated from Church History. 
By Frank Hugh Foster, Ph.D, 16mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 83 cents. 


” 


A “seminary ”’ in the sense in which the author, 
Frank H. Foster, Ph. D., professor of church history 
in the Theological Seminary at Oberlin, uses the term, 
bears the same relation to the study of history that a 
laboratory does to the study of chemistry ; in fact, it is 
a laboratory, a place equipped and arranged for work. 
It should have the proper apartments and the proper 
tools. The former are separate rooms where the 
students may work undisturbed, and lecture-rooms 
where they may be instructed by those who guide 
their studies. The latter are suitable individual desks, 
where students may gather their materials around 
them, and the largest possible collection of books 
bearing upon the subjects to be studied. This is the 
equipment. This is the ‘seminary,’ and its proper 
use is the ‘‘method.”’ The object is to make study 
exhaustive, to make it complete as the student goes 
along. It is a place where students learn that most 
important lesson of all—how to learn. The book is 
one which every student, whatever be the branch of 
knowledge he is following, will find interesting, help- 
ful and useful, Boston Beacon. 


THE LAws OF EUCHRE. 
Club of Boston, 
about the play. 
10mo, 40 cents ; 


’ 


As adopted by the Somerset 
March 1, 1888. With some suggestions 

By H.C. Leeds and James Dwight. 
by mail, 45 cents. 


An admirable treatise on the favorite American 
game at cards, in which the authoritative rules are set 
forth simply, concisely and plainly, according to the 
new enactments of the Somerset Club, two of whose 
best-known members, Mr. Herbert C. Leeds and Dr. 
James Dwight, have prepared this little volume, and 
added to it an invaluable series of general remarks as 
to ‘‘the play.’’ Most of the treatises on card games 
are so voluminous that people who play for amuse- 
ment are repelled from them, and prefer to play 
bumblepuppy; but “ The Laws of Euchre’’ can be 
read through in half an hour, and made an integral 
part of one’s card consciousness in a few careful 
games; and then the player can fully enjoy his 
game. Boston Transcript. 


THE Way TO FortTuNE. A series of short essays, 
with illustrative proverbs and anecdotes from many 
sources, I2mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 


THE Laws oF Wuist. All the important decisions 
made in England, France and the United States, inserted 
beneath the rule under which each case arose, Modern 
Whist very generally illustrated and explained. By 
McIntosh. New edition, 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
66 cents; flexible covers, 45 cents; by mail, 50 
cents. 


NERVE WASTE. Practical information concerning 
Nervous Impairment and Nervous Exhaustion in modern 
life. Their causes, phases and remedies, with advice on 
the hygiene of the nervous constitution. By H. C. 
Sawyer, M.D. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 67 cents; 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents, 


CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. First and 
last impressions of America. By Matthew Arnold. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 
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METRICAL TRANSLATIONS AND Poems. By Frederic 
H. Hedge and Annis Lee Wister. 16mo, paper, 75 
cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


The translations are all from the German, those 
made by Dr. Hedge being, for the most part, of fami- 
liar things from Goethe and Schiller, while those made 
by his associate are of less known pieces drawn from 
a wider range of authors. The work of both trans- 
lators is far above the common standard. Many of 
the pieces are accurate reproductions of both thought 
and metrical form,—only that subtle harmony is lacking 
which the original weaves in with the metrical outline, 
and which no definition can define or formula enable 
us to imitate. The ‘‘ Easter Song’’ from ‘“‘ Faust”’ 
and the “ Prometheus”’ fragment simply c can not be 
reproduced in another language. Of the few original 
poems, the best is that called ‘‘ The Idealist.’”’ It is 
the statement of a well-mastered philosophical con- 
ception in highly poetic language. Dial. 


AFTERWHILES, 
$1.10; by mail, 


By James Whitcomb Riley. 
$1.18. 


I2mo, 


These poems havea deserved popularity. There 
is a pleasant surprise as one turns every page of 
‘Afterwhiles.”” From the musical measure of the first 
poem ending,— 


“ O far glimmering worlds and wings, 
Mystic smiles and beckonings, 
Lead us, through the shadowy aisles, 
Out into the afterwhiles.”’ 


On through the fresh touches of sentiment and pathos, 
even through the homely and grotesque, the work is 
that of a poet. Some responsive note is touched in 
every nature. There is no attempt at obscurity, no 
evidence of study of poetic forms. He talks of every- 
day life, and walks among the lowly, and when the 
story is told, the prose is poetry and the man is the 
poet. He is always at his best when he nears his own 
native ‘‘Indiany”’ and his dialect pieces most happy 
when he talks asa Hoosier. But the first part of 
‘ Afterwhiles ’ shows that he is*at home elsewhere 
than in dialect poetry. Queries. 


BEFO' DE WAR. Echoesin Negro dialect. By A. C. 
Gordon and Thomas Nelson Page. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 83 cents, 


This book is very appropriately dedicated to the 
memory of Irwin Russell, ‘‘who awoke the first 
echo.”’ Its pages contain more than one poem which 
fascinated us when they first. appeared in magazines. 
Of the quality of Mr. Page’s work in this direction 
it is needless to speak; he sends forth nothing that 
is not charming, not polished; and the contributions 
of Mr. Gordon are justas praiseworthy. The pathetic 
humor of ‘‘ Ashcake,”’ ‘‘ Marse Phil’’ and ‘‘ Simeon, 
from Georgy,” is unique and irresistible. 

Philadelphia Press. 


ATALANTA’S RACE, AND OTHER TALES FROM THE 
EARTHLY PARADISE. By William Morris. Edited, 
with notes, by Oscar Fay Adams, with the co-operation 
of William J. Rolfe, A. M., Litt, D, Illustrated. 16mo, 
60 cents ; by mail, 67 cents. 


Uniform in method and arrangement with Rolfe’s 
‘‘Students’ series,’ and embracing, like those little 
volumes, besides copious notes, an introduction treat- 
ing of the life and works of William Morris, his style, 
characteristics of his verse, etc. Mr. Adams saysin 
his preface: ‘‘In bringing this volume of selections 
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from ‘The Earthly Paradise’ into suitable form for 
reading and study, the desire of the editor has been 
to popularize the verse of one of the great poets of 
the Victorian era. His books have been left unread 
by the majority of readers, who have been deterred 
by the great length of many of his poems. When, 
however, he has once captured the attention of any 
one, the enchantment is never broken. The tales in 
‘ The Earthly Paradise’ are particularly well suited to 
win the interest of younger readers, who care little 
for lyric verse, but are often enthusiastic admirers of 
epic poetry.” Publishers’ Weekly. 


ANDIATOROCTE; OR, THE EVE or LApy Day ON 
LAKE GEORGE, AND OTHER POEMS, HyMNs, AND MEDI- 
TATIONS IN VERSE. By Rev, Clarence A, Walworth. 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25, 

Andiatorocté is the Indian name for Lake George, 
and the lengthy poem on it, though tedious in places, 
is not without descriptive passages of great beauty. 
The other poems, “Meditations in Verse,’’ and 
“Revelations of Divine Love,’’ are expressive of a 
refined religious sentiment; but where this is not it 
would have been better for Mr. Walworth to put 
his thoughts in prose. 

Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


PoEms. By Stopford A. Brooke. 
mail, $1.45. 


See review in this number. 


I2mo, $1.35; by 


THE POETICAL WorRKS OF ROBERT BROWNING. Vol. 
I, Pauline—Sordello. 16mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.20. 
What Mr. Robert Browning calls ‘‘ the present and 
final edition’’ of his poetical works has begun to be 
issued by Macmillan & Co., in an unpretentious but 
well-printed and very handy form. The first volume 
contains “‘ Pauline’’’and “ Sordello,”’ and, after twenty 
years’ endurance of the former poem in its original 
crude and boyish state, Mr. Browning has felt justified 
in mending and strengthening its style. The type of 
this edition is admirably large and clear. Nation, 


REBECCA, THE WITCH, AND OTHER TALES IN METRE. 
By David Skaats Foster, 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.01, 

Facility in weaving rhymes is a fatal gift, and 
“Rebecca, the Witch,’”’ shows, that Mr. David Skaats 
Foster has it in its most pronounced form. His 
verse is mere prose, with a jingle here and there. 
Based on the legends of Salem, New York or St. 
Augustine, his poems are tales in their way, but, 
unfortunately, they are not poetry. 

: Philadelphia Times. 


BEFORE THE CURFEW, AND OTHER POEMS, CHIEFLY 
OCCASIONAL. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 

See review in this number. 


Lays OF ANCIENT RoME. Together with Ivry, the 
Armada, A Radical War Song, the Battle of Moncontour 
Songs of the Civil War. By Lord Macaulay. Illus- 
trated by George Scharf, Jr. Knickerbocker Nuggets 
series, 32mo, 75 cents; by mail, 82 cents. 


PROSE FICTION. 


NEw ROBINSON CRUSOE. By W. L. Alden. Illustra- 
ted. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
Mr. Alden’s ‘‘ New Robinson Crusoe” is not enti- 
tled to the same praises that have been bestowed upon 
his other stories for boys. It does not lack invention 
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nor humor, but it is the story of the doings of a crazy 
man who fancies himself a second Robinson Crusoe. 
and who has various adventures on an island in com- 
pany with an unsophiscated Irish lad, and is therefore 
displeasing, for it is impossible to have honest fun at 
the expense of a victim of disease. This book is a 
distinct miss for a writer of real talent, and a miss 
when it should not have been, for the author could 
certainly have accomplished his end in a much more 
legitimate way. Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. 


TALES FRoM PICKWICK. With the Five Sisters of York 
and the Baron of Grogzwig, from Nicholas Nickleby. 
By Charles Dickens. With original illustrations by E. 
F. Wheeler. Routledge’s Pocket Library. 32mo, 30 
cents; by mail, 35 cents; uncut edges, 40 cents; by 
mail, 45 cents; gilt top, uncut edges, 45 cents; by mail, 
50 cents 


Joyce. Anovel. By Mrs Oliphant. No. 620, Frank- 
lin Square Library. 8vo, paper, 25 cents; by mail, 30 
cents, 


Colonel Hayward accepts the invitation of his 
young subaltern, Captain Bellendean, to go down to 
Scotland with him to attend the festivities incident to 
his coming of age and heir to a large country-seat. 
Here the Colonel meets a beautiful girl whom he hears 
addressed as ‘‘Joyce.’’ She recalls old memories. 
Joyce proves to be the daughter of the Colonel's first 
wife. She is taken home to Richmond, and she and 
Mrs. Hayward take some time to learn to live together. 
Joyce has two lovers, one Captain Bellendean, the 
other a Scotch schoolmaster. From a sincere wish to 
do the best thing possible for all who love her and 
whom she loves, she does a most unexpected thing 
which brings the rather slim plot to a totally unfore- 
seen climax. Publishers’ Weekly. 


NEGRO MYTHS FROM THE GEORGIA Coast. Told in 
the vernacular, By Charles C. Jones, Jr., LL. D. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


These fables, which contain a great deal of quaint 
humor, refer to the swamp region of Georgia and the 
Carolinas, where myths and fanciful stories, often 
repeated before the war, are now seldom heard. At 
the end of the volume is a glossary of the negro 
dialect, which is very necessary to a proper under- 
standing of the text. Philadelphia Inquirer. 


SNAGGED AND SUNK; OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A 
Canvas CANOE, By Harry Castlemon, _ Illustrated. 
I2mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 


The second volume in the series. The first was 
‘Joe Wayring,” and its hero is also the chief char- 
acter in this story, which is again told in the first 
person by the “‘flyrod,” Matt Coyle, the squatter, 
his unruly son, their neighbors and friends, and our 
old friends Joe and Tom are the actors in many 
adventures in search of hidden treasure, undertaken 
in a canvas canoe. The scene is laid on the border 
between New England and Canada, among the woods 
and lakes. All in the end turns out happily for Joe 
and the “flyrod,”” who informs us that a bicycle will 
take its place in telling the story of ‘“‘ The Steel Horse,’ 


the concluding volume of the series. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


My Moruer’s Enemy. A story for girls. By Lucy 
C. Lillie. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12, 


In Helen Glenn Mrs. Lucy C. Lillie presents an- 
other of those girl heroines born in America, but 
finding great good fortune awaiting them in England. 
The plot of the story is very slight, but it is sufficient 
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as a peg upon which to hang the American heroine’s 
adventures in England. Mrs. Lillie’s knowledge of 
English country and village life and her charming 
and unpretentious style enable her to present a de- 
lightful picture of Helen and her English cousins. 
The only objection to the book is the possibility that 
it will make English life and ways too alluring to our 
boys and girls. English home life is beyond all 
question the perfection of domestic wisdom, and we 
need its influence above all things in America. If 
Mrs. Lillie can be induced to reverse the picture, 
making an English heroine move as a domestic mis- 
sionary in a chosen American circle, she would teach 
American girls the English secret of making the home 
the most delightful place in the world. 

Philadelphia Times. 


By Honoré de Balzac. Trans- 
I2mo, $1.10; 


MODESTE MIGNON. 
lated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. 
by mail, $1.23. 

Honoré de Balzac is an easy first among writers of 
romance. ‘The care, the pains, the study, the thought 
to every nook and corner of his canvas, so to speak, 
is worthy the attention of those who think that it is 
sufficient to portray one central character clearly and 
fully and to slight the rest, leaving them to the taste 
and fancy of the reader. Balzac paints a completed 
picture, and every stroke is a stroke of genius guided 
by intelligence and information. * * * In translating 
this work with such fidelity and care Miss Wormeley 
has rendered a real service to literature, for it is no 
small matter, to open so powerful a story to those who 
cannot enjoy the original. In pursuing these pages 
one forgets that it was written in another language, 
and yet the flavor of Balzac’s language, his manner 
and method are preserved throughout. It will teach 
many who need to know it that the great French 
novelist was in many respects a man to be patterned 
after, that he had a phenomenal insight into human 
nature, that he was deeply versed in psychology, and 
that he drew his characters, not from single ‘‘types,”’ 
but from an intimate acquaintance with the species in 
all its forms and varieties. Boston Beacon. 


His WILL AND HER WaAy. 


40 cents ; by mail, 46 cents, 


By A. X._ 12mo, paper, 


THE ARGONAUTS OF NoRTH LIBERTY. By Bret Harte. 
18mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 81 cents. 


A DREAM AND A FORGETTING. By Julian Hawthorne. 
12mo,'75 cents; by mail, 85 cents; paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 48 cents, 


TENTING AT STONY BeEAcH. By Maria Louise Pool. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL. 
father and son. By George Meredith, 
8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


A history of a 
New edition. 


A FLurry IN DIAMONDS. By Amos Chiptree. Globe 


Library. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 
THE PASSENGER FROM SCOTLAND YARD. By H. F. 
Wood, Globe Library, 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by 
mail, 24 cents. 
AN ORIGINAL BELLE. By Edward P. Roe. 8vo, 


paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


AN UNCLOSETED SKELETON. By Lucretia Peabody 
Hale and Edwin Lassetter Bynner. 32mo, 40 cents; 
by mail, 44 cents. 

This is a dainty little volume, small in page, thick 
as to paper, very rough as to edge, old style as to type, 
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with a sort of pink granite cover, and “‘tyed with a 
stringe.”’ It is by Lucretia P. Hale and Edwin L. 
Bynner, and is so bright a conceit and so happily car- 
ried out that it scarcely needed these adventitious aids 
to give it a start. Boston Beacon. 


ZyTE. By Hector Malot. Translated by J. E. Simpson. 
12mo, paper, 30 cents; by mail, 35 cents. 


Mr. Hector Malot bears a high name as a writer of 
fiction, and his charming creation in the person of the 
young actress, ‘‘ Zyte,”’ will be read with pleasure. It 
possesses all the best qualities of a French novel, 
without anything that is at all objectionable, a remark 
in fact, which may be equally applied to every one of 
this excellent series. The story has been admirably 
translated by Mr. J. E. Simpson. London Bookseller. 
Founp, YET Lost. By E. P. Roe. 16mo, paper, 20 
cents; by mail, 23 cents, 


It is seldom that a novel makes its appearance that 
is so irredeemably bad as ‘‘ Found, Yet Lost.”’ This is 
one of Mr. Roe’s shorter stories. It has but little of 
plot. Captain Albert Nichol is serving with the Army 
of the Potomac. Just before the battle of the Wilder- 
ness he writes to the girl he left behind him. Heis 
seen to falland mourned as dead. Helen Kemble, 
his affianced, has another lover, and this lover, immedi- 
ately after the close of the war, finds Nichol in a Wash- 
ington hospital. Such a transformation in man was 
never accomplished before—not even in a novel. 
Nichol’s memory was utterly destroyed at the moment 
he was wounded, and so, when he was brought back 
to his friends and his sweetheart, he was another man 
in conduct, in manner and in speech. He had 
acquired a new language. ‘‘I tell yer,” he is made 
to say, ‘‘I kyant reckerlect a thing befo’ I kinder 
waked up in the hospital, en the Johnnies call me 
Yankee Blank. I jes’ wish folks would lemme alone 
on that pint.’’ Such a transformation is not only 
impossible—it is hideous. Mrs. Shelley’s Franken- 
stein was a gentleman compared with the gibbering 
idiot into which Mr. Roe turned Captain Nichol. 
This book is more than an offence against good taste 
—it is disgusting. 

Philadelphia Times. 


A CASTLE IN THE AIR. By Gen. Hugh Ewing. Lei- 
sure Hour series. 16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 


The Decker estate, consisting of a vast property in 
New York City, and millions in gold lying in the 
vaults of the Amsterdam banks is the basis of this 
‘castle in the air.’’ The ‘‘ Decker estate’ originated 
in the minds of two impecunious and unscrupulous 
lawyers. They found members of the Decker family 
in all parts of the country ready to believe their story, 
and give money to aid the plausible scheme of dividing 
up the land and the gold. These men’s misdeeds, the 
people they rob and ruin, the brilliant hopes they 
raise, and the bitter disappointments which follow 
them are all part of a well-told story. The author is 
General Ewing, late U. S. Minister to the Hague. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 


Ask HER, MAN! Ask HER! By A.B. Roker. 12mo, 
$1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


His BROKEN SworD. By Winnie Louise Taylor. 
I2mo, gO cents; by mail, $1.03. 


The plot of this novel, the scene of which is laid in 
Milwaukee and the vicinity, is based on the saying of 
Thackeray that ‘‘ Lucky is he who can meet failure so 
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generously and give up his broken sword to Fate, the 
conqueror, with a manly and humble heart.’’ Robert 
Allston, the hero of the story, resenting some foul 
language used by Irvington with regard to the lady 
who subsequently became the wife of the former, 
inflicts on her calumniator a blow which proves to be a 
fatal one. Feeling himself to be a murderer, he 
refuses to allow his counsel to make any defense when 
the case is brought up for trial. He is sentenced to 
several years’ imprisonment, and serves out his full 
term, declining all efforts to secure him a pardon. 
His wife proves faithful to him, and during her visits 
to the prison proves a source of consolation to many 
of the convicts therein confined. 

Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Too Curious. By Edward J. Goodman. 16mo, 35 
cents; by mail, 43 cents; No. 85, Lippincott's series of 
select novels, 16mo, paper, 18 cents ; by mail, 23 cents. 

Another addition to the list of psychological novels 
now so much in fashion. It deals with a very com- 
monplace man who becomes possessed of the gift of 
foretelling future events. He can not communicate the 
result of his questions regarding what will happen to 
any one, and thus is placed in a quandary several 
times. He finally becomes very much tired of the 

“ gift,” and, finding it a poor substitute for that natural 

hope which springs eternal in the human breast, tries, 

and succeeds, in getting rid of it. While there is little 
to admire in the hero, the story, on the whole, is inter- 
esting and fairly well told. Philadelphia Call. 


Len GANSETY. By Opie P. Read. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 84 cents; No. 33, Ticknor’s Paper series. 
12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

Mr. Read is familiar with rugged frontier life in the 
Southwest, and has given his story a realistic smack of 
the soil of Arkansas. The dialect is well handled ; 
the characters are such as we have grown familiar 
with in novels of this class. The book has some ob- 
vious crudities, and the constant recurrence of profan- 
ity in its pages is in exceedingly poor taste. There is 
a good deal of power shown in the portrayal of such 
characters as Honeycut, Bob Gansett and the Braleys. 
Mr. Read has contributed to the Southern literary 
movement a bright and readable book which possesses 
the virtue of being a natural outgrowth of the soil. 

Boston Transcript. 


A SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By Ernest De Lancey 
Pierson. I2mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 47 cents. 


TOM THE READY; OR, UP FROM THE Lowest. By 
Randolph Hill. Illustrated. 12mo, 55 cents; by 
mail, 66 cents. 

THE OR, ON THE FLORIDA REEFS. 

Illustrated, 12mo, 55 cents; by mail, 


CASTAWAYS ; 
By James Otis. 
67 cents, 


HERBERT GARDENELL’S CHILDREN. By Mrs. S. R. 
Graham Clark, author of “Yensie Walton,” ete. 
Illustrated. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


MARZI0's CRUCIFIX. By F. Marion Crawford. No.1, 
Macmillan’s Summer Reading Library. 12mo, paper, 
35 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 

The paper and type in the opening number are both 
excellent, and the cover is like that of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, an agreeable tint of salmon. The next 
numbers announced include “ Ismay’s Children,”’ by 
the author of ‘‘ Hogan, M. P.,’’ Mr. Shorthouse’s vol- 
ume of short stories, Crawford's ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs,’’ and 
cthers of acknowledged rank. American. 
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New 
I2mo, 


NExT Door. By Clara Louise Burnham. 
edition. No. 34, Ticknor’s Paper Series. 
paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 46 cents. 


By Margaret Deland, 


Joun WARD, PREACHER. 
I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 


author of ** The Old Garden.” 
$1.23. 
See review in this number. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. 


James Rice. New edition. 


by mail, $1.33. 


By Walter Besant and 
With portrait. S8vo, $1.10; 


My LitTLe Giri. By Walter Besant and James Rice. 
New edition. 8vo, $1.10; by mail, $1.33. 


THE FIDDLER OF LuGAu. By the author of ‘‘ A Child 
of the Revolution,” ‘‘ The Atelier du Lys,” etc. Illus- 
trated by M. Ralston. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.25. 


A pretty musical story for young people, if not ex- 
actly for children, by the writer of ‘ Mdlle. Mori.” 
The artistic epoch is that of Clementi and the famous 
Salomon concerts. The story has that mixing of the 
homely and the artistic which is characteristic of so 
many unpretentious and entertaining German tales; 
and as one follows young Felix van der Gheyn and 
Less! Willkomm through the successive sorrows and 
joys of* their young lives, a purpose is recognized in 
the writer’s work of a moral and intellectual sort that 
will leave its impression strongly on the reader’s mind. 

Independent. 


MONSIEUR Motte. By Grace King. 12mo, go cents ; 
by mail, $1.00. 


A TEACHER OF THE VIOLIN, AND OTHER TALES. By 
J. H. Shorthouse, author of “ John Inglesant,” etc, 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 


See review in this number, 


THE STUDENT OF 


BLENHEIM Forest. By Anna 
Hanson Dorsey. 2 


I2mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.2 
Zoké’s DAUGHTER. By Anna Hanson Dorsey. 1I2mo, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


THE FATE OF THE DANE, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
3: 


Anna Hanson Dorsey. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.2 

THE DESERTER, AND FROM THE RANKS. Two novels. 
By Capt. Charles King, U.S, A. 8vo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 88 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 


These novelettes are good examples of the vivacious 
and graceful style of Captain King, a writer who 
steadily increases in popularity both at home and 
abroad. American. 


THE SPELL oF ASTAROTH. By Duffield Osborne. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 


The great success of General Wallace’s ‘‘ Ben Hur”’ 
naturally leads to other ventures in the same direc- 
tion—one in which people who view novels doubtfully 
may accept them without doing violence to their con- 
science, seeing that the new books are both historical 
and religious. ‘‘ The Spell of Ashtaroth,” by Duffield 
Osborne, is one of the best specimens of this original 
and striking type of fiction. The scene is laid in the 
time of the Hebrew invasion of Canaan under Joshua, 
and the romantic motive which is made to contrast 
with the data supplied by Scripture is the love of a 
young Hebrew soldier for a Chaldean princess. Vari- 
ous biblical characters are introduced with effect, and 
the scheme while in a way audacious is yet approached 






































































with reverence. The style, with its confessed point 
borne in mind, is good, and we have no doubt of the 
book finding many admirers. American.. 


SELECTIONS. 


BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. Thoughts for the quiet hours. 
Compiled and arranged by Fanny B. Bates, 12mo, 
$1.40; by mail, $1.53. 

Is a book of selections designed as aids in the 
spiritual life. Each day of the year has its allotted 
Scripture text, followed by a prose extract and a poem 
repeating and developing the theme. The basis of 
selection has not been a purely literary one, yet the 
taste incidentally displayed is excellent. Noble and 
helpful passages have been gathered from widely dif- 
fering sources; from 

Old Chrysostom, best Augustine, 
And he who blent both in his line, 
The younger Golden Lips or mines, 
Taylor, the Shakspeare of divines ; 


from Thomas a Kempis, Bernard of Cluny, Martin 
Luther; from Fuller, Baxter, Bunyan, George Herbert, 
Henry Vaughan; from F. W. Robertson, Maurice, 
Kingsley, Dean Stanley, Phillips Brooks; from Amiel 
and Maurice de Guerin, Carlyle and Ruskin, Thoreau 
and Emerson ; from Clough, Myers, Palgrave, George 
MacDonald, Stopford Brooke ; from James Martineau, 
Channing, E. H. Chapin, Starr King and Robert Coll- 
yer. It is noticeable how many of the pensive or 
devotional poems were written by women; the list isa 
long one, including the names of Mrs. Browning, 
George Eliot, and Christina Rossetti; of the Brontés 
and the Carys; of Jean Ingelow and Mrs. Craik; of 
Miss Phelps, Mrs. Whitney, Mrs. Jackson, Mrs. 
Dodge, Mrs. Dorr; of Adelaide Procter, Frances 
Ridley Havergal and Sarah Doudney. We are told 
in the prefatory note that this admirable collection 
originated in a scrap-book; this fact may explain the 
capricious, and sometimes misleading, manner in 
which the extracts are credited. Critic 


REFERENCE. 


LONDON OF To-DAyY. Anillustrated handbook for the 
season. By Charles Eyre Pascoe. Fourth annual edi- 
tion, completely revised, with numerous additional illus- 
trations. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 


Still further additions and extensions mark the fourth 
annval issue of this most agreeable and useful hand- 
book. Completely revised, and with numerous fresh 
illustrations, it is in perfect touch with all that is latest 
‘about town,”’ and visitors during the forthcoming 
season will do well to avail themselves of the multi- 
farious services it so affably places at their disposal. 
There seems really to be nothing, coming within the 
range of ordinary requirements, that is omitted in this 
work. Comprehensive yet concise, it forms not only 
a most complete guide to London, its pleasures and 
surroundings, but is, moreover, a wise counsellor no 
less than a pleasant and agreeable companion. 

London Bookseller. 


THE INDEX GUIDE TO TRAVEL AND ART-STUDY IN 
Eurore, By Lafayette C, Loomis, A.M.,M.D. New 
edition, with plans and catalogues of the chief art 
galleries, tables of routes, maps, and 160 illustrations. 
12mo, leather, $2.25 ; by mail, $.250, 


Is the cheapest and most convenient work of its 
useful kind for the tourist and student abroad, being 
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amply provided with plans and catalogues of the chief 
art galleries, tables of routes, maps and 160 illustra- 
tions. Philadelphia Press. 


MECHANICS’ AND ENGINEERS’ POCKET-BOOK OF 
TABLES, RULES, AND FORMULAS PERTAINING TO ME- 
CHANICS, MATHEMATICS, AND PHYSICS, INCLUDING 
AREAS, SQUARES, CUBES, AND ROOTS, ETC,, ETC. New 
edition, By Chas. H. Haswell. 12mo, morocco, $3.00 ; 
by mail, $3.10. 


A DICTIONARY OF LOWLAND ScotcH. With an 
introductory chapter on the poetry, humor, and literary 
history of the Scottish language, and an appendix of 
Scottish proverbs. By Charles Mackay, LL. D. 8vo, 
$2.25; by mail, $2.43. 


THE CORRECT THING IN Goop Society. By the 
author of ‘‘Social Customs.”’ 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 
65 cents. 


DICTIONARY OF ANECDOTE, INCIDENT, ILLUSTRATIVE 
Fact. Selected and arranged for the pulpit and the 
platform. By Rev, Walter Baxendale. 8vo, $2.80; 
by mail, $3.12. 

The preachers of the present day are getting more 
and more done for them, and have less and less left 
for them to do for themselves. They have a number 
of we know not how many thousand thoughts to 
choose from, commentaries without number are at 
hand to interpret for them; and here are 6,330 anec- 
dotes alphabetically arranged under headings, from 
‘‘ Abasement”’ to “‘ Zion, Love of.’’ The ‘‘ platform ”’ 
as well as the “ pulpit’’ has been thought of by the 
editor, who has ranged far for his extracts. We must 
own ourselves unable to give any general estimate of 
such avolume. There are some anecdotes in it which 
we should not like to use, and should not care to hear; 
but that is a matter of taste; nor can we pretend to 
prescribe for the varying circumstances in which a 
speaker may find himself. It will be safe to take 
refuge in statistics and description. The number of 
anecdotes has been already given; let us add that 
there are more than six hundred and fifty double- 
columned pages of the largest, or very nearly the 
largest, octavo size. Spectator. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY NOTES AND COMPLETE CATA- 
LOGUE.  Sixty-third Spring Exhibition National 
Academy of Design, New York. With illustrations 
reproduced from drawings by the artists; personal 
notices of the artists whose works are reproduced; a 
sketch of the Academy, etc. With supplementary 
chapter on the art attractions of New York. Edited by 
Charles M, Kurtz, 12mo, paper, 40 cents ; by mail, 45 
cents, 


CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN QUOTATIONS. Law terms 
and Maxims, Proverbs, Mottoes, Phrases and Expres- 
sions, in French, German, Italian, Latin, Spanish and 
Portuguese. With translations, references, explana- 
tory notes and indexes. By William Francis Henry 
King, M.A. 12mo, $1.40; by mail, $1.56. 


King laments the fact that quotations from the 
classic tongues should have fallen into abeyance, 
believing that a good, not trite, classical quotation 
gives tone and dignity to an address. Among others 
than public orators that may be benefited by such a 
collection as this, the author enumerates the curious 
hunter of rare quotations, the struggling scribbler who 
wishes to pass for a more than Macaulayan acquaint- 
ance with literature, and the lady who meets a foreign 
phrase in her newspaper. All these he hopes to aid, 
as well as ‘‘to supply the critic with an apposite quota- 
tion from Horace; the journalist with a suggestive 
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phrase, concise as Horace himself, from the French; 
the essayist with some powerful line from a German 
poet; the reviewer with some felicitous parallel that 
shall make the fortune of his article.’’ To the task 
the author has brought, it is clear, extensive reading, 
ripe scholarship, and intelligent judgment. 

Christian Union. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLES. By Alexander 
Geikie, LL. D., F. R.S.  16mo, 30 cents; by mail, 34 
cents. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
J. H. W. Stuckenberg, D,D. 8vo, $1.50; by mail, 
$1.68. 

Especially written for students and others who desire 
to prepare themselves for philosophic pursuits ; mature 
students will also find it helpful as a review. Divided 
into chapters giving a clear statement of the follow- 
ing problems and hints for their solution: Definition 
of philosophy; Relation of philosophy to religion; 
Philosophy and natural science; Philosophy and em- 
pirical psychology; Division of philosophy; Theory 
of knowledge; Metaphysics; A®sthetics; Ethics. The 
spirit and the method in the study of philosophy. In 
addition to the works referred to in the text, a list of 
books is given at the end of the first chapters on the 
subjects therein discussed. Publishers’ Weekly. 


A COMPANION TO IN MEMORIAM. By Elizabeth Rachel, 
Chapman, 1I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 66 cents. 


MANUAL OF MYTHOLOGY: GREEK AND ROMAN 
NorsE AND OLD GERMAN, HINDOO AND EGYPTIAN 
MyYtTHoLocy. By Alexander S. Murray. New edition 
with 45 plates. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 


DEUTSCHLAND UND DIE DEUTSCHEN. Von Dr. H. 
Kostyak und Prof. A. Ader. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.00 

It is an almost unaccountable fact that there is woz 
to be found, even in Germany, much less in this coun- 
try, a single book giving an exact and complete 
account of ‘‘the land where the German language is 
spoken, and the people that speaks it.’’ No wonder 
that our knowledge of that land and of that people is 
at best fragmentary, when not erroneous. Every one 
of us has heard a great deal, perhaps has talked a 
great deal, about Germany, and yet what do we know 
for certain about it ? 

The work just issued under the above title may be 
commended for giving a complete, although brief, 
account of, and accurate information about, every- 
thing that should be known on the subject of the 
mighty empire of Central Europe: we have chapters 
on the climate, productions, industries and govern- 
ment; the peasant, nobleman, and “biirger’’; the 
manners and society; the schools and universities ; 
the army and religion; the language, literature, arts, 
sciences, etc ; in fact, all that may interest. 

Extract from Preface. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF HENRY TAYLOR. Edited by 
Edward Dowden. 8vo, $2,00; by mail, $2.15. 


See review in this number. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER. A manual of photo- 
graphic manipulation, intended especially for beginners 
and amateurs. With suggestions as to the choice of 
apparatus and of processes. By Ellerslie Wallace, Jr., 
M.D. New edition. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 
cents. 
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MEMOIRS OF A SERAPH. From the French of M. 
L’Abbé G. Chardon, 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Att AspouT EGGs. EGG COOKERY. 150 WAYS OF 
COOKING AND SERVING Eccs. From recipes by 
Caréme, Savarin, Baron de Brisse, and others. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 24 cents, 


A New VARIORUM EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by Horace Howard Furness, Ph. D., LL. D., 
L.H.D, Vol. vii. The Merchant of Venice. 8vo, 
$3.00; by mail, $3.32. 


New 
Illus- 


THE ENEMIES OF Books. By William Blades. 
edition. Revised and enlarged by the author. 
trated. 16mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


This latestissue of ‘‘ The Book Lovers’ Library ”’ is 
a very entertaining little volume, in which the destroy- 
ers of books, elemental, human, or vermicular, are 
very properly made the object of anathema. Fire and 
water have had their share, but they have been merely 
no respecters of persons, and Livy was to them no 
more than the Parthenon or Baize. Worms must have 
their food, beetles and rats and flies and servants and 
children may all plead some excuse of nature for their 
havoc, and against such lifeless things as gas and 
heat, mould and moss and ivy, it would be foolish to 
be intemperate ; but the great destroyers of books seem 
rather to have been bigotry, ignorance, and neglect, 
and the sins of the last are the deepest in dye. Many 
of the stories told here seem incredible, but some of 
them are only too familiar ; and so far as the old books 
are concerned, the manuscripts and “the fifteeners,” 
it is to be suspected that it is rather the enormous rise 
in their money value than any respect for learning 
which has put a stop to the carelessness which was 
their lot up to the last quarter of a century. Many 
curious anecdotes, nevertheless, are told by Mr. Blades 
of ignorance and negligence in recent years, and those 
interested in books as such will find pleasant reading 
here, together with some valuable suggestions about 
the care of books. This library has not given to 
‘*book lovers”’ a volume which belongs to it by better 
right. Nation, 


CASSELL’S NATIONAL LIBRARY, 


120 Sketches of Persia. Vol. II. Sir John Malcolm. 9g cents; by 
mail, ro cents, 

121 Diary of Samuel Pepys.—1668, 9 cents ; 

Wm. Shakespeare. 


John Milton. 


by mail, 10 cents. 
122 Coriolanus. by mail, ro cents 


123 Areopagitica. 


9 cents ; 


g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 


LOVELL’S LIBRARY. 


1143 The Deemster. Hall Caine. 18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
1144 Two Bad Blue Eyes. “ Rita.” 
1145 The Treasure of Pearls. Aimard. 
1146 The Detective’s Eye. Du Boisgobey, 9 cents; by mail, ro cents, 
1147 The Abbey Murder. Hatton. 
1148 The Red Lottery Ticket. Du Boisgobey. 
cents. 
1149 After Long Grief and Pain. “‘ Rita.” 
1150 Red River Half-Breed. Aimard. 
1151 My Lady Coquette. ‘“ Rita.” 
1152 The Slaves of Paris, Part I. 
cents. 
The Slaves of Paris. 
20 cents. 
1153 Vivien. 


18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 


18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
g cents; by mail, 10 
18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
g cents; by mail, 10 cents. 

by mail, 20 cents. 

18 cents; by mail, 20 


18 cents ; 
Gaboriau. 


Part II. Gaboriau. 18 cents; by mail, 


“Re.” 


1155 Countess Daphne. 
1156 The Severed Hand. 


18 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 
“Rie.” 
Du Boisgobey. 


18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
18 cents ; by mail, 20 cents. 
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BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


D. APPLETON AND CO.: 


A Debutante injJNew York Society, by Rachel Buchanan. 
A Nymph of the West, by Howard Seely. 
Ignorant Essays, by Richard Dowling. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS : 


Mr. Tangier’s Vacations, by Edward E. Hale. 
Roger Berkeley's Probation, by Helen Campbell, 


CUPPLES AND HURD 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: his Character and Genius, by 
Bronson Alcott, 

r Cruise on the Coast of New England, by Robert Carter. 

Social Life and Literature Fifty Years ago 

Jona: a Lay of Ancient Greece, by Paul Ersk'ne. 

The Best Surgical Dressing and Bullet Wound Treatment, by 
Otis K. Newell 

The Autobiography of 
Murray 

Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos, from the prose writings of Heine. 


Amos 


surnm 


Prof, J. Clark 


Solomon Maimon, by 


FUNK AND WAGNALILS: 
A Man’s Will, by Edgar Fawcett. 
Ethics of Marriage, by Dr. H. S. Pomeroy. 
The People’s Bible (Vol. IV.), by Rev. Joseph Parker. 
A Commentary on the Book of Psalms, by Prof. Frank Delitzsch, 
D. D 


HARPER AND BROTHERS: 


Dory Mates ; or, Life on the Fishing Banks, by Kirk Monroe. 


DODD, MEAD AND CO.: 
The Golden Days of ’49, by Kirk Monroe 


FREDERICK A. STOKES AND BRO 


The Age of Cleveland, edited by Harold Fulton Ralphdon 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND CO.: 


The Guardians. A novel 

Missouri, by Lucien Carr. 

The King of Folly Island and Other People, by Sarah Orne 
Jewett 

Henry Hobson Richardson and his 
Van Rensselaer 


Works, by Mrs 


Schuyler 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Soldier of Fortune . - Sta . . New York News Co. 
A Teacher of the Violin, and other stories Macmillan and Co, 
All About Eggs. 150 Ways of Cooking and Serving Eggs, Victor Palmer. 
A Flurry in Diamonds ......... .. Rand, McNally and Co. 
A Passenger from Scotland Yard a> . Rand, McNally and Co. 
Chris i , . ‘ ; : Rand, McNally and Co. 
A Real Good Thing . . ms ; Rand, McNally and Co, 
The Partners ; or, Fromont, Jr.,and Risler, Sr. Rand, McNally and Co. 
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The Wrong Road oars ae a . .. . . Rand, McNally and Co, 
An Original Belle Dodd, Mead and Co, 
My Little Girl . . Dodd, Mead and Co, 
(he Golden Butterfly . Dodd, Mead and Co. 
Found Yet Lost . . Dodd, Mead and Co. 
A Castle in the Air . ‘ Henry Holt and Co. 
The Story of New York . . . « D. Lothrop Co, 
His Broken Sword . . . en Se , A C. McClurg and Co. 
l'axations: its Principles and Methods . G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Lays of Ancient Rome a , G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
Constitutional History and Political Develop- 

ment of the United States 
Perr Sea 
Nat 1 Academy Notes . 
The Veiled Beyond . 
Civilization in the Ur 
A Slave of Circumstances. . . ? 
Deutchland i a eo 
The Way to Fortune. eau e 
I'he Fate of the Dane, and other stories . 
Zoé’s Daughter is hd ; ° 
The Student of Blenheim Forest ; ) 
Memoirs of aSeraph. ....... .» . John Murphy and Co. 
Rational Theology ; or, Ethical and Theological 

Essays eee eewe cs 0 & oo @ oe renee 


G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
Cassell and Co. 
Cassell and Co 

‘ Se iaaie oe ce + 6 oe een ame Co. 

1 States . _ . . . . Cupples and Hurd. 

Belford, Clarke and C 
xdern Language Publishing Co. 

. Thomas Whittaker. 

John Murphy and Co. 

John Murphy and Co. 

John Murphy and Co. 
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THE OLD POET’S REST. 

Lie fallow for awhile, my brave old brain, 
Who long hast served me, and most faithfully, 
In sketch and story, song and tragedy, 

With toil ofttimes, and bitter pangs and pain. 

Yet not so well for all that I could gain 
Even from the finest flower that sprang from thee 
Honey to spread my loaf! Now happily 

Lie fallow till the dew and wind and rain 

Bring thee new strength, and generous life the sun, 
And if I live, I’ll sometime glean from there 

A richer math, please God, than yet was won; 
And if I die, still will I not despair, 

For shall not all eternity be mine 

Wherein to sing a thousand songs divine ? 

From Stewart Sterne’s “* Beyond the Shadow.” 


Give me a flask of wine, a crust of bread, 
A quiet mind, a book of verse to read, 
With thee, O Love! to share my humble roof, 
I would not take the sultan’s crown instead. 
Omar El Khayyam. 
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WM. D. DUTTON & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1821, 
11145 CHESTNUT STREET. 


THE 


HARDMAN 
PIANO 


IS NOW UNIVERSALLY RECOGNIZED AS 


The Best Upright Piano Manufactured. 


it contains the New Patent Metai Key Support and the New Patent Harp 
Stop. It is of Phenomenal Durability, and is sold at Honest Prices. It is 
used and recommended by thousands of the best and most cultivated people 
in Philadelphia, including nearly all of the leading teachers, organists, 
singers, and players. 


Acid Phosphate, 


(Liquid. ) 


A preparation of the phosphates that is readily assimilated by the system. 
ESPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR DyspEpsiA, MENTAL AND PHYSICAL 
For Sale by all EXHAUSTION, INDIGESTION, HEADACHE, NERVOUSNESS, WAKE- 
Druggists. FULNESS, IMPAIRED VITALITY, ETC. 
Prescribed and endorsed by physicians of all schools. 
Pamphlet free. It combines well with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 


meee Ir MAKES A DELICIOUS DRINK WITH WATER AND SUGAR ONLY. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
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Frederick Warne & Company’s 


Recent Publications. 


MR. RUSKIN 


Says: “ Surely the most beneficent and innocent of all books yet 
produc ed is the ‘Book of Nonsense,’ with its corollary carols, 
inimitable and refreshing, and perfect in rhythm. I really don’t know 
any author to whom I am half so grateful for my idle self as Edward 
Lear. I shall put him first of my hundred authors.” 


The Book of Nonsense 


By the late Epwarp Lear. A new and choice edition. Con- 
taining 112 pictures, printed in outline (as originally published). 
Just ready, in oblong 4to, cloth gilt, neat design, price, $2.00. 


WARNE’S CONTINENTAL LIBRARY 


Consisting of Translations of celebrated French Novels. In neat paper 
covers, 12mo, price, 35 cents each, 


The new volume in Warne’s Continental Library is 


ZYTE. By Hecror Mator. Author of ‘Sans Famille.” 


The other volumes (35 cents each) are: 


HARLETTE. By the author of“ Princess Wanda 
IRENE By Princess OLGA CANTACUZENE-ALTIERI, 
EDMEE. (* Les Dames de Croix Mort’’) By GrorGes 
author of ‘‘ Le Maitre de Forges.” 
HELENE. (‘* Madame.Villeferan Jeune 
author of ‘‘ La Meilleure Part,” etc, 


OuNET, 


Leon ve TINSEAU, 


”") By 


Of all booksellers, or mailed free, on receipt of price, by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 


3 Cooper Union, 4th Ave., N. Y. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Knickerbocker Nuggets. 


A selection of the World’s Classics, uniquely and tastefully printed 
by the Knickerbocker , and offered as as well of 
urtistic typography as of the best literature. 32mo, cloth extra, gilt tops. 

I. GESTA ROMANORUM. Tales of the old Monks, Edited 

by C. Swan. 
Il. HEADLONG HALL AND NIGHTMARE 
Tuomas Love Peacock, $1.0 
il. GULLIVER’S TRAVELS 
of the aay edition, 
vols. $2.5 
TALES F KOM IRVING. With illustrations. 
Sclected from ‘The Sketch Book,”’ “ Traveller,’’ 
Roost,” ‘* Bracebridge Hall.’’ $2.00 
THE BOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS. Edited by S. C. 
Haut. A fac-simile of the original edition, with illustrations by 
Creswick, Gilbert and others, $1. 
THE TRAVELS OF BARON MUNCHAUSEN. Reprinted 
from the early complete edition. Very fully illustrated. $1.25 
LETTERS, SENTENCES AND MAXIMS By Lorp 
CHESTERFIELD. Witha critical essay by C. A. Sarnrs-Bruve. 
$1.00. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By 
illustrations by Witt1AM MuLREADY. §1 
LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. By Tuomas 
Macau.ay. Illustrated by GzorGe SCHARF. 
THE ROSE AND THE RING. By Wituram M. 
ERAY. With the author’s illustrations. 

IRISH MELODIES, By 
MACLIsE. 
UNDINE 
Illustrated. 


Press specimens, 


$t.0o 


ABBEY. By 


By JonATHAN Swirt. A reprint 
complete very fully illustrated. Two 
Two vols. 
“Wolfert’s 


Goldsmith, 


with 32 
BABINGTON 
THACK- 


Tuomas Moorg, Illustrated by 


XII. AND SINTRAM. By De La Morte Fovevue- 
‘* Little gems of bookmaking.’’—Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati. 
‘*For many a long day nothing has been thought out or worked out so 

sure to prove entirely pleasing to cultured book-lovers.’’—7he Book- 

maker. 


List of Spring publications sent on application, 
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BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 


OF ALL KINDS. 


Etchings, Engravings, Etc. 


“OLD OAKS,” by Mrs. Thomas Moran. 
“ALONG SHORE.” 
“KENNEBUNKPORT,” Senat. 
“A NEW ENGLAND ROAD.” 
* DREAMY THOUGHTS.” 
Miss Jennie Brownscombe’s latest subject, 
GLEANERS,” Etching by King. 
A most fascinating and attractive composition, 
“SEPTEMBER EVENING,” 
*“ POET AND PEASAN 2 
“A STREET IN BRUGES.” 
* THE TROUT BROOK,” 
* LONG ISLAND COASTERS.” 
CRICKET —“ ENGLAND ws. AUSTRALIA.” 


New and fine subject. And many others for 


Home and Bridal Gifts. 


“SUMMER CLOUDS,” the latest Work of William T, 
now on exhibition. 
“COAST WILLOWS.” A new subject, etching by Platt. 
“A SHADY NOOK,” Bricher. 
“DAY DREAMS,” Percy Moran 
“ THE SETTING SUN,” E. L. Field. 
“ THE GRAND CANAL, VENICE.”’ 
“STREET IN BRUGES,” Downard. 
New Pictures always arriving. Among the latest are: 
“ DAY DREAMS,” Percy Moran. 
**COAST WILLOWS,” Charles A, Platt. 
A new Etching of the beautiful old subject, 
“ PROCESSION OF THE FLITCH OF BACON,” 
The Cricket Picture. 
“TROUT STREAM,” “ BIRCHES,” 
“A NEW ENGLAND ROAD,” P. Moran. 


| en 06 oo eaec *? 

A New “ Rogers 

“THE FIRST RIDE,” 

Many new and and most attractive Etchings and Engravings, among 
the late st Ly Jennie Brownscombe’s ‘‘GLEANERS”’; Cricket, 
. AUSTRALIA,” a game at Lord’s; “* A STREET 
‘DREAMY THOUGHTS,” by Spiegle; ‘“‘ THE 

» PEASANT ;” ““ ASEPTEMBER EVENING ;” 
‘WOME N AND CHIL DRE N FIRST!” and many others; 
Paintings, prominently William T. 


“ THE 


Richards | 


Group 


just ready, and all the others in stock. 


dk HE 
fine proofs and the best impressions. 


Richards’ “‘ SUMMER CLOUDS.” 


MIRRORS, THE BEST PICTURE FRAMES, CARD AND 


CABINET FRAMES, ETC. 


JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
No. 816 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


f 
John Ward, Preacher. 
A Novel, by MARGARET DELAND, author of 
“The Old Garden and Other Poems.’ 12mo, 
$1.50. 

John Ward is a Presbyterian clergyman, and this 
engaging story brings the sternest doctrines of Presby- 
terian theology into close relations with the best ele- 
ments of Agnosticism. Into it are woven lovers’ 
experiences, the social interests of village life, and 
many characteristic features of modern civilization. 
It is quite sure to attract marked attention and to 
excite animated discussion. 


Negro Myths from the Georgia Coast. 
Collected by CHARLES C. JONES, JR., author of 
“The History of Georgia.’’ 16mo, tastefully 
bound, $1.00, 

The delightful ‘‘Uncle Remus”’ stories are but a 
small part of the quaint folk-stories handed down by 
tradition among the Southern negroes. Colonel Jones 
has gathered a volume of these, which have been 
current on the coast of Georgia, and which can not fail 
to interest a multitude of readers by their quaint sim- 
plicity and grotesque fancies. 


’ 


In Nesting Time. 
By OLIVE THORNE MILLER, author of “ Bird- 
Ways,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

CONTENTS :—Baby Birds—Bird Study in a Southern 
State—The Mocking-Bird’s Nest—A Tricksy Spirit— 
The Wise Bluebird—The Golden-wing—A Stormy 
Wooing—Flutterbudget—O Wondrous Singers—A 
Bird of Affairs—The Blue-jay Again—Virginia’s 
Wooing—Friendship in Feathets—The Rosy Shield 
—The Bird of Mystery. 

This book, like ‘‘ Bird-Ways,”’ shows how careful 
and sympathetic an observer of birds Mrs. Miller is, 
and how admirable a reporter of bird life and cha- 
racter 


Tenting at Stony Beach. 


‘By Maria L. Poot. 16mo, $1.25. 

Miss Pool tells how a delightful summer was passed 
by two ladies, and encourages others to go and do 
likewise. They pitched their tent on the New England 
sea-coast, and spent their vacation rowing, sailing, 
observing the natives, visiting and being visited, pre- 
scribing for “‘Mr. Simms,” an afflicted person who 
wanted to be “ chippered up,”’ and ctherwise securing 
a great deal of invigoration, amusement and genuine 
recreation. It is written very attractively, and alto- 
gether is an unusually charming summer book. 


The Argonauts of North Liberty. 
A Story by BRET HARTE. 1 vol., 18mo, $1.00. 


‘“‘Mr. Bret Harte’s stories invariably have the charm 
which is inseparable from a well-constructed narra- 
tive.’"—New York Evening Fost. 


For sale by all booksellers. 
o price, by the publishers, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
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Along the Shore. 


By RosE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 
I2mo, $1.50. 


I vol. Square 


A dainty volume of delicate verse, by Nathaniel Hawthorne's 


daughter. 

Olivia Delaplaine. 
A novel of New York Society. 
FAWCETT. I vol, I2mo, $1.50. 


“ Mr. Fawcett is fortunate in being on the advance wave of fiction. 
He has that keen penetration into life that characterizes the best French 


By EDGAR 


romancists; and he adds to his fine and vivid imaginative powers the 
resources of wide scholarship, and has much the same fenchant for the 


enchantments of science that characterized Shelley.’’— Boston 7raveller. 


Revised Guide-books for 1888. 


The best companions for all travellers who wish to 
get the largest possible amount of information and 
pleasure out of a summer journey. 

New England, White Mountains, 

Maritime Provinces. 

One volume for the peaks and cascades, lakes 
and ravines of New Hampshire. One for the 
grand marine scenery and quaint cities of the 
Canadian seaboard. One for the scenic beauties 
and romantic antiquities of New England. These 
books contain scores of maps; vivid descriptions 
of the scenery, history and poetry of each 
locality ; lists of hotels at each point, with their 
prices and locations; accounts of routes of travel 
by sea and land; choice quotations from hundreds 
of favorite authors, referring to special localities, 
and no end of other items to ministerto the comfort, 
satisfaction, and enlightenment of the traveller. 
The volumes are bound in flexible red cloth, and 
each contains from 400 to 500 pages. Price, each, 
$1.50. 

“Every whit as good as ‘ Baedeker.’ "’—/ndependent. 

** Admirably put together.’”-—Rev. Dr. Prime, in New York Ob- 
server. 

** These Guide-books are much the best we ever had in this country, 
and they can challenge comparison with ‘ Baedeker’s,’ which are the 
best in Europe. The volume devoted to the White Mountains is full, 
precise, compact, sensible and honest.”—New lork Tribune. 
Homestead Highways. 

By HERBERT M. SYLVESTER, author of ‘ Prose 
Pastorals.’’ 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 

“Our author’s love of Nature amounts to a passion, and has the 
added glamour of a happy childhood spent in the country. There is 
nothing so strong nor so sweet as the old associations. Mr. Sylvester 
has held the memory of her fascinations, has been swayed by the 
recollections of all she has been to him. But Nature is his goddess 
still ; and he is her devoted lover, and never fails to note the simplest 


as well as the grandest of her charms.” 


A Dictionary of Lowland Scotch. 


By CHARLES Mackay, LL. D. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 
Uniform with “ Sobriquets and Nicknames,” etc. 
$3.00. 

A profoundly interesting historical and philosophical work, explaining 
the chief traits of the Scottish language, and its melody, poetry, and 
humor; definitions of hundreds of o/d lowland and border words ; and 
an introductory chapter on the Poetry, Humor, and Literary History of 


the Scottish Language. 


Ticknor & Co., Boston. 
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The Art of Angling. 
A hand-book of instruction how and where to 
catch fish and everything pertaining to rod and 
reel. By WAKEMAN HOLBERTON. Price 50 
cents. 

Maclaren’s Training. 
The theory and practice of training for athletic 


sports and exercises, according to the best modern 
methods. Price 50 cents. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 
Send for complete Catalogue. 


DICK & FITZGERALD, 


P. O. Box 2975. NEw YORK. 


1j __ who prefer to use a nice quality of sta- 
Ladies 


tionery for their correspondence, should 
inquire for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and En- 
These 
goods are presented in Superfine and Extra Superfine 


velopes to match (the old and reliable line). 


Brands, the latter being unsurpassed in Purity, Tone, 
and Beautiful Soft Finish by even the finest foreign 
productions. Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
tints and surfaces. Manufactured and supplied to the 


trade only by 
Z. CRANE, JR., & BRO., 


Dalton, Mass., U.S. A. 


The Wellesley School, 


Philadelphia. 
Boarding and Day, for Girls and Young 


Ladies. 
Academic Courses. 
application to 


Rev. J. R. MILLER, 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


College preparatory and 
Circulars on 


Siberian 


+, Johann Faber 
I he > ‘ and 
Lead Pencils! Polygrade 


are the finest Pencils now made. They are usep and RECOMMENDED bY 
Meissonier, Kaulbach, Von Piloty, Gab. Max and the most eminent 
artists in the world, and are without equal for SOFTNESS, SMOOTHNESS» 
DEPTH OF COLOR and STRENGTH OF LEAD. 
FoR SALE " R, 
and by OuEEN WW TCO.,, Puirapevpenia, 
~ 


By Att STATIONERS, 
General Agents for the United States. 
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Engraving. 


It is worth your while to know how well we are 
doing all sorts of delicate work connected with engrav- 
ing for social and festive occasions. Such work is 
often done badly and at prices beyond all reason. 

Even in so plain a matter as a visiting-card there 
is opportunity for many improprieties. What of 
invitations and wedding stationery ? 

We have a workroom full of facilities; more than 
most of you suspect. Our counters are filled from 


that busy workroom. 


John Wanamaker, Philadelphia. 


American Notes and Queries: 
A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary Men, 


General Readers, etc. 


Similar in general style to the ‘‘ Notes and Queries” which forms 
such a useful companion for the student and the literary man in Great 
Britain. 

NOTES on quaint, out-of-the-way, and curious subjects. 

QUERIES on all questions of general literary and historical inter- 
est—folk-lore, the origin of proverbs, familiar sayings, popular customs, 
quotations, etc., the authorship of books, pamphlets, poems, essays, or 
stories, the meaning of recondite allusions, etc., etc., answered by 
editors or contributors, 


DISCUSSIONS of moot questions. 


A SERIES OF PRIZE QUESTIONS of general literary interest 
for answers to which prizes amounting to 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 


will be distributed as follows : 

Five hundred dollars to the best. Two hundred and fifty dollars to 
the second best. One hundred and twenty-five dollars to the third 
best. Seventy-five dollars to the fourth best. Fifty dollars to the fifth 
best. 

Subscription price, $3.00 per annum; 10 cents per single number. 
WM. S. WALSH, 

619 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


W. B. SAUNDERS, 
33 and 35 South Tenth St., 


_— Nos. 
Rat oy Philadelphia, Pa, 
_, Fine Art, Rare and Curious 
Books 


Americana, Dramatic, etc., etc. 
Priced Catalogue 6 (May, 1888,) now ready, and 
mailed on receipt of 12c in stamps. 


ba . , ~ . 4 ae 
The Album Writer’s Friend. 
Containing 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose suitable for 
writing in Autograph Albums. Something that everybody wants. 
64 pages, paper covers, 15 cents; cloth, 30 cents. Stamps taken. 
Address J. S. OGILVIE & CO., 57 Rose St., New York. 


400 Choice Recitations and Readings, 
Handsomely bound in lithograph cover, mailed to any address for 
30 cents by .S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
57 Rose St., New York. 


Address, 


Appreciating the difficulty 


. = 
Monuments of securing good designs for 
monumental work in the trade, we will take pleasure 
in arranging special designs in granite, ophite, stone 
or marble, with bronze panels or carved details. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, New York. 


New Driving Map of Philadelphia and Vicinity. Size28x 40. Pocket 
form, printed on thin, tough paper, $2 00. Also constantly on hand, 
Maps, Atlases, Globes, Map cases and Spring Map Rollers of every de- 
scription. J. L. SMITH, Map Publisher, 26 South Sixth st., Philad’a. 
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CAN YOU SOLVE THE 
SHAKSPERE-DONNELLY-BACON PROBLEM, 
PUBLISHED IN 


JUNE “TABLE TALK?” 


The question ‘‘ Who was the author of the works countenanced by the 
world as Shakspere’s ?” has been and is now exciting the interest of the 
reading public, ‘This interest has been largely increased by the recent 
publication of Mr. Donnelly’s book which he claims ought to settle the 
question at once and forever. Those who have read the book, how- 
ever, seem still to be in doubt, and it is to settle this doubt that Zable 

Yalk now comes forward with its claim that Shaks spere himself—with- 

yut the aid of any mysterious cipher—has solved the problem in one of 
his plays, and so satisfactorily, that all Shaksperean scholars must 
endorse the solution, Indeed, Mr. Horace Howard Furness, the emi- 
nent Shaksperean student and editor, has pronounced the problem fairly 
asked and fairly answered by Jade Jadk. 
and act the great bard does this, is 7aé/e Ta/k’s problem, and it now 
invites the world to its solution. To the solver who first sends in the 
correct or most nearly correct solution, will be awarded a set of thirteen 
handsomely bound volumes of Shakspere. This set will be found on 
exhibition in 


Wanamaker’s Book Room. 


To the first fifty solvers who discover and send in the name of the 
play and the act, though they may not arrive at the complete solution, a 
premium of one year’s subscription to 7adle Tadk will be given. 

Table Talk has again had many entertaining features added to it 
which will make it a magazine of unusual interest to 1/am and Woman, 
Girland Boy, Young and Old, and the price is only 10 cents a copy ; 
$1.00 per year! 


Order a copy from your newsdealer, or from 


JoHnN WANAMAKER, or address 


TABLE TALK PUBLISHING CO., 


402, 404, 406 Race Street, Philadelphia. 


FOREST AND STREAM 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Are constantly issuing and have always on hand a 

full series of the newest, most entertaining and in- 

structive American and English books on outdoor 
life. Among those published by them are:— 

SMALL YACHTS, by C. P. KUNHARDT. Price, $7.00. 

STEAM YACHTS AND LAUNCHES, by C. P 
KUNHARDT. Price, $3.00. 

YACHTS, BOATS AND CANOES, by C. STAns- 
FIELD HICKS. Price, $3.50. 

ANTELOPE AND DEER OF AMERICA, by Hon. 
JOHN DEAN Caton. Price, $2.50. 

UNCLE LISHA’S SHOP, New England Character 
Sketches, by ROWLAND E. RosInson. Price, 
$1.00. 

WOODCRAFT, by NEssmuK. Price, $1.00, 

CANOE HANDLING, by C. B. Vaux. Price, $1.00. 

CANOE AND BOAT BUILDING, by W. P. 
PHENS. Price, $1.50. 

CANVAS CANOES AND HOW TO BUILD THEM, 
by PARKER C. FIELD. Price, 50 cents. 

“ NESSMUKS” POEMS. Price, $1.50. 

If you are interested in Shooting, Fishing, Fine 
Dogs, Yachts, Boats or Canoes, or in Natural History, 
Camp Life, Travel and Adventure, you should send 
for a free catalogue of their publications. 
one so sending, and mentioning the name of the 
paper in which he saw this advertisement, they will 
send free 28 pages of entertaining and instructive 
reading matter. Address 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
39 PARK Row, NEw YorK. 


How, and in what play | 


STE- | 


To any | 


Sins OF OUR iia ties 


“Victory.” 


This is the Brand of Flour that has never 
been equaled in this market, and is sold 


only by us. $6.00 per barrel; 80 cents 


per bag. 


Fine Family Black Tea, only 50 cents 
per pound, or 45 cents by the half chest. 
Equal to any sold in the city for $1.00. 


Java Coffee. 


The finest quality, roasted, only 28 cents 
per pound. 


E. Bradford Clarke Co., 


Limited, 


Chestnut and Fifteenth Sts. 
THE 
EVENING CALL 


A Family Newspaper. 


Every issue of THE CaLt contains, 
not only all the telegraphic and local 
news of the day, but literary miscellany 
of interest to every member of the 
household. 

Tue Ca. is a newspaper for the 


family, and is a welcome guest at thou- 
| sands of firesides. 


ROBERT S. DAVIS, 


Proprietor, 


26 South Seventh Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| Specimen copies free. 
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Legends and Popular Tales of the Basque | 


People. 
By MARIANNA MONTERO. With illustrations in 
photogravure by Harold Copping. Small quarto, 
gilt top. $3.00; our price, $1.25; by mail, $1.43. 


Fair Ines. 
By TuHos. Hoop. With original illustrations by 
Harper and Freer. Small quarto; Burmese 
plush. $1.50; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 58 
cents. 


ee - 

Whittier’s Prose Works. 
PF Cambridge Edition. In two volumes. 1I2mo, 
gilt top. $3.50; our price, $1.50; by mail, $1.80. 


Beautiful Ferns. 
Containing superbly colored life-size plates of our 
American Ferns by Faxon and Emerton. Text 
by Prof. Eaton, of Yale College. Large quarto. 
Spanish calf. Handsome. Our price, $3.00. 


Flowers of the Field and Forest. 


Colored plates of our native wild flowers by 
Sprague, with illustrative text from our great 
poets. 
Our price, $3.00. 


An Average Man. | 
By ROBERT GRANT, author of ‘‘ Confessions of a 
Frivolous Girl,’’ ‘‘The Little Tin Gods,” etc. 
I vol. I2mo. $1.50; our price, 40 cents; by mail, 
42 cents. 


The Rand—McNally Standard Atlas of 
the World. 


Quarto; 11 inches wide by 14 inches long. 134 
Maps, besides Diagrams and Tables, and Engrav- 
ings, with Historical and Descriptive Text. Our 
price, $1.90; by mail, $2.21, 


A Vacation in a Buggy. 
By MARIA LOUISE POOL. 
vol. 75 cents; our price, 25 cents ; 
cents. 


A handsome 16mo 
by mail, 31 


Hints on Dress ; 
Or, What to Wear, When to Wear It, and How to 
Buy It. By ErHeEL C. GALE. 16mo. 50cents; our 
price, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


A Bunch of Violets. 


By IRENE JEROME, author and designer of ‘‘ One 
Year’s Sketch Book." Quarto. $3.75; our price, 
$2.00. 


The 


[ Number 7o. 


SPECIAL PRICES. 


Success with Small Fruits. 


By Rev. E. P. Rog. 8vo, beautifully illustrated. 
$2.50; our price, $1.25; by mail, $1.50. 

Gives those hints and directions which the ama- 
teur horticulturist so much needs, and which, if 
followed with good judgment, puts small fruit- 
raising for profit withinthe reach of almost any 
one. 


A Ride in Egypt from Sioot to Luxor. 


With Notes on the Present State and Ancient 
History of the Nile. Illustrated. W. J. LOFTIE. 
I2mo. $1.50; our price, 50cents ; by mail, 62 cents. 
Relations between Religion and 
Science. 

Being the Bampton Lecture for 1884. By BIsHoP 
TEMPLE. I2mo. $1.50; our price, 50 cents ; by 
mail, 62 cents. 


eo 
o 


Diary and Correspondence of Samuel 
Pepys, 

With a Life and Notes by Ricu. Lorp Bray- 

BROOKE, with additional Notes by Rev. MyNors 

BRIGHT. 5 vols, 12mo. $6.25; our price, $1.95. 


Large quarto. Spanish calf. Handsome. | Gems for the Fireside. 


Comprising the most unique, touching, pithy and 
beautiful literary treasures. Rev. O. H. Tiffany. 
Octavo, illustrated; bound in Turkey morocco. 
$7.50; our price, $3.50; by mail, $3.92. 


The Home Physician. 
A Summary of Practical Medicine and Surgery 
for the Use of Travelers and of Families. LUTHER 
M. GILBERT, M.D. $1.00; our price, 25 cents; 
by mail, 31 cents. 

Wild Animals in Captivity. 


Illustrated by Pen and Camera. By FORTUNE 
NoTr. Quarto. $7.50; our price, $2.75. 


Birds and Blossoms, and What the Poets 
Sing of Them. 
Illustrated by Fidelia Bridges in Colors. 
$3.50; our price, $2.00. 


Quarto. 


Animal Physiology. 


By J. MILNES FOTHERGILL. 
15 cents; by mail, 20 cents. 


$1.00; our price, 


He has told the story in a style, simple, clear, easy 
of comprehension to the child, while at the same time 
it cannot fail of being instructive and interesting to 
those of mature age.— The Critic. 





JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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READ 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limirtep, 
NEW YORK. 


Cassell’s Sunshine Series 


of 
Choice Copyright Fiction. 


To be issued Weekly in 12mo Volumes. Price, 50 | 


cents in paper; extra cloth, $1.00. 


The Veiled Beyond. 


By S. B. ALEXANDER. 


Orion, The Gold Beater. 


By Sytvanus Coss, Jr. 


Two Men. 


By Exvizapetu STopparp. 


Madame Silva, and The Ghost of 
Dred Tower. 


3y M. G. McCieLranp. 


No. 19 State Street. 


By Davin G. Apzg. 


The Brown Stone Boy and Other 


Queer People. 
By W. Henry Bisuop. 


Bewitched. 


By Louis PenpLeton. 


Another’s Crime; From the Diary of In- 
spector Byrnes. 


, By Jutian HawrHorne. 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


Cassell & Company, imitea, 


104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


READ 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limrrep, 
NEW YORK. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


A Débutante in New York Society. 


Her illusions, and what became of them. By 

RACHEL BUCHANAN. I2mo, cloth, 363 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

A vivid picture of social life in New York, depicting what a young 

woman possessing beauty, accomplishments and moderate wealth may 


undergo at the hands ot a managing mother and ambitious relatives. 
| The book is a revelation of some phases of high life in the metropolis. 


|A Nymph of the West. 
A Novel. By Howarp SEELy. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.00; paper cover, 50 cents. 
A picturesque and stirring romance of life on a Western ranch. 


_Ignorant Essays. 
By RICHARD DOWLING. 12mo, paper cover. 


Price, 25 cents. 


| ‘Clever and quaint conceits. . reflections often striking and 


always independent.’’—London Post. 
| Adelightful, gossipy book.”—Pictorial World. 


| A Woman's Face; or, a Lakeland 
Mystery. 
A Romance. By FLORENCE WARDEN, author of 


‘‘ The House on the Marsh,” etc. 12mo, paper 
cover. Price, 25 cents. 


Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library. 


D. Appleton & Co. will begin June Ist the publi- 
cation of a library under above title. It will be 
devoted mainly to fiction, including works by both 
American and foreign authors, and will be published 
semi-monthly. The first volume of the series will be 
a powerful romance from the French, entitled 


The Steel Hammer. 


By Louis ULBACH. 
Other early volumes of the series will be: 
| Eve. 
By S. BARING-GOULD. A Novel. 
| For Fifteen Years. 
By Louris ULBacH. A sequel to ‘‘ The Steel 


Hammer.” 


A Virginia Inheritance. 


By EDMUND PENDLETON. 
A Counsel of Perfection. 
By Lucas MALET. 


1z2mo, bound in tasteful paper covers. Price, 50 
cents each. 





| 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 
New York. 
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BOOKS AT 


SOME 


Dr. J. G. Holland’s Works. 


Bitter Sweet. 

$1.50; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 
Lessons in Life. 

$1.50; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 
Plain Talks on Familiar Subjects. 

$1.50; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 

Nicholas Minturn. 

$1.75; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 
Letters to the Joneses. 

$1.75; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 
Kathrina — Her Life and Mine in a 

Poem. 

$1.50; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 60 cents. 

Crusoes of Guiana. 


By Louis BoussENARD. I vol. I2mo. 
our price, 35 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 


$1.50; 


Crumbs Swept Up. 
Rev. T. DEWITT TALMAGE. A book of over 
400 pages, filled with the brightest thoughts of 
Brooklyn’s celebrated divine. $2.00; our price, 
75 cents; postage, 15 cents. 


Famous American Fortunes, and the 
Men Who Have Made Them. 


LaurA C. HOLLowAy. Over 800 octavo pages, 
in large type, and illustrated with forty-eight 
expensive and artistic wood-cut portraits of 
America’s famous men. This volume is a series 
of biographical sketches of the lives of most of the 
notable merchants, manufacturers, capitalists, 
railroad presidents, bonanza and cattle kings of 
the country. $3.50; our price, $1.25; by mail, 
$1.55. 
The City of the Great King. 
I. T. Barcvay, M. D., with a special introduction 
by Pror. IsAAc H. HALL. Printed in clear type, 
illustrated with fine engravings on steel, and 
supplied with maps, etc. 650 pages, octavo. To 
the student of the Bible, as well as the ordinary 
reader, this book is of priceless value. $3.50; 
our price, $1.00; by mail, $1.27. 


Night Scenes in the Bible. 
REV. DANIEL Marcu, D.D. 544 octavo pages, 
clear and beautiful type, superbly illustrated with 
12 full-page steel engravings by distinguished 
artists. $3.75; our price, $1.50; by mail, $1.73. 
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SPECIAL PRICES. 


Riverside Pocket Series. 

A Series of Popular Books, published in tasteful 
form, bound in cloth. Each, 16mo, 50 cents; our 
price, 20 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 

EXILE. From “ Little Classics.”’ 

ADIRONDACK STORIES. By P. DEMING. 

A GENTLEMAN OF LEISURE. By 
FAWCETT. 

THE SNOW-IMAGE, AND OTHER TWICE- 
TOLD TALES. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

WATCH AND WARD. By HEnNrRy JAMEs. 

IN THE WILDERNESS. By CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER. 

A STUDY OF HAWTHORNE. By 
LATHROP. 

DETMOLD. By WILLIAM HENry BISHOP. 

THE STORY OF A MINE. By Brer Harte. 


EDGAR 


GEORGE P. 


From Dawn to Dark. 
Rev. DANIEL MARCH, D.D. 639 octavo pages, 
illustrated with 12 full-page steel engravings by 
distinguished artists. $3.75; our price, $1.50; 
by mail, $1.74. 


My Father’s House. 
JAMES M. McDonaLp, D.D. A book of conso- 
lation and contemplation of the future life as 
derived from Revelation and the experiences and 
expressions of great and good men. 376 12mo 
pages, beautiful, clear type. $2.00; our price, 
65 cents; by mail, 79 cents. 


Home Topics. 

A Book of Practical Papers on House and Home 
Matters. With suggestions as to the care and 
education of children, home decorations and 
amusements, window gardening, practical flori- 
culture, the treatment of the sick, vacations, etc., 
etc. 564 octavo pages. Handsomely illustrated. 
Compiled by SUSAN ANNA BROWN. $3.00; our 
price, 95 cents; by mail, $1.17. 


Goodale, Elaine and Dora Read. 
Verses from Sky Farm, comprising the thirty 
poems known as Berkshire Wild Flowers, with 
additional poems. 16mo. $1.25; our price, 20 
cents; by raail, 33 cents. 

A literary treasure.—Springfield Republican. 

Days of the Son of Man. 
‘Rev. DanreL Marcu, D. D. 685 octavo pages, 
illustrated with 5 steel engravings and 6 litho- 
graphs. $3.75; our price, $1.50; by mail, $1.75. 


Goethe's Poems. 
Ivol. 12mo. $1.50; our price, 50 cents; by mail, 
62 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia. 
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SUMMER READING. | Daudet’s Writing OS, 


A few entirely New Books and 
Editions of Popular Favorites. 


Mr. Tangier’s Vacations. 


A Novel. By Epwarp E, Hate. Cloth, $1.25; 


Roger Berkeley’s Probation. 


A Story. By HeLen CAmpprtt. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 


Signor Monaldini’s Niece. 
Kismet. 
The Colonel's Opera Cloak. 


Three of the most popular novels in the celebrated ‘‘ No Name 


Series,’”” now first issued in cheap form, paper covers, 50 cents 
each ; cloth, $1.00 each, 


A Week away from Time 
The reader wishes the week had been 
Cloth, $1.25 ; 


paper, 50 cents, 


50 cents. 


Last season’s success. 
lengthened into a fortnight. 


Some Women’s Hearts. 
A Collection of Love Stories. By Louise CuanpLer Mou tron. 
Cloth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


A Lad’s Love 


A Campobello Love Story. By 
paper, 50 cents, 


Button’s Inn. 
JupGe TourGer’s brilliant Chautauqua romance. 
paper, 50 cents. 


South-County Neighbors. 


Miss CARPENTER’S admirable ta acter sketches, 
which are located in the Narragansett County in 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 


Ourselves and Our N 


Short Chats on Social Topics. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


paper, 50 cents, 


Arto Bares, Cloth, $1.00; 


Cloth, $1.25; 


the scenes of 


Rhode Island. 


Neighbors. 


By x ISE 5 ontaty ER Mouton. 


Louisa M. Alcott’s Books. 


* Miss Alcott is really a benefactor of households.”—H. //. 


‘* Dear Aunt Jo! You are embalmed in the thoughts and loves of 
thousands of little men and little women.” —Z xchange. 


“4 T > ~eriec 
Little Women Series. 
Comprising Little Women, Littlhe Men, An Old-Fashioned Girl, 
Eight Cousins, Rose in Bloom, Under the Lilacs, Jack and Jill, 
Jo’s Boys, 8 volumes, $1.50 each. 


ss ° ‘ y ae ee 
Spinning-Wheel Series. 
~Compris ng Spinning-Wheel Stories, Silver Pitchers 
Stories, Proverb Stories, A Garland for Girls, 4 volumes, 
Aunt Jo's Scrap-Bag. 
Comprising My Boys, My Girls, Shawl-Straps, Cupid and Chow- 
Chow, Jimmy’s Cruise in the Pinafore, An Old-Fashioned Thanks- 
giving, 6 volumes, $1.00 each. 
Lulu’s Library. 
Two volumes, $1.00 each. 
Hospital Sketches, 
AND CAMP AND FIRESIDE STORIES; 


Experience ; Moods, a Novel, $1.50 each. 


and other 
$1.25 each. 


Work, a Story of 


Sold everywhere. Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price, 


by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


New | Thirty 


Years of Paris. 


WITH yun USTRATIONS BY MONTEGUT, PICARD AND 
Rossi. 12mo, half leather, $2.25; paper, $1.50. 


A book of picturesque reminiscences of the author’s 


| Parisian experiences, in which the origin of many of 
| his own works is recounted, and most entertaining 


| those for the ‘‘ Tartarin”’ 


descriptions given of his literary contemporaries. 
The illustrations are by the same hands that designed 
books, and are the same 


| delightful bits interspersed with the text and possessing 


a grace and charm more easily recognized than de- 
scribed. Their happy sympathy with the text lends a 
new value to it by their very suggestiveness. 


Previously Published by the same Author. 
TARTARIN OF TARASCON : 


TRAVELLER, ‘“‘ TURK,’’ AND LION-HUNTER. With 
115 illustrations by Montégut, Myrbach, Picard, 
and Rossi. 12mo, paper, $1.50; half leather, $2.25. 


‘‘ The humors of this countryman of Daudet and of 


| Gambetta are simply delicious, and they are in this 


l 
| GEORGE 
9 LarayeETTE Piace, New York. 


new shape fitly illustrated by scores of delicate little 
pictures. . . . These pictures possess that light- 
ness, elegance and grace which belong to French art, 
and are not attained by English or American illustra- 
tions.” —Springfield Republican. 


TARTARIN ON THE ALPS. 


With rsoillustrations by Rossi, Aranda, Myrbach, 
Montenard, De Beaumont. 12mo, half leather, 
$2.25; paper, $1.50. 

‘‘As might have been expected from the names of 
the author, illustrators and publishers, this book is a 
thing of beauty. The illustrations especially are of 
marvelous delicacy, and though the range is necessa- 
rily limited, the variety of them is great. The book 
itself is a most amusing burlesque of the unveracious 
gasconading to which their hot blood impels the natives 
of the south of France.” —G/asgow Herald. 

LA BELLE NIVERNAISE: 
THE STORY OF AN OLD BOAT AND HER CREW; 
and other Stories. With 185 illustrations by 
Montégut. 12mo, half leather, $2.25 ; paper, $1.50. 

“It is charmingly and gracefully wrought out, with 
a freshness of feeling that is more common among 
French than English writers, and a mingled pathos 
and heartiness that are delightful. The illustrations 
in these little stories are such as are possible only with 
French pencils and French printing.’’-—R. H. Srop- 
DARD, 7% Mail and Express. 

SAPPHO: 
A PicrureE of PARISIAN MANNERS. With 70 
illustrations by Rossi, Myrbach and other French 
artists. 12mo, half leather, $2.25; paper, $1.50. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing it Daudet’s 
greatest work in fiction, and perhaps the particular 
letter- patent which places him above even the choicest 

rank and file of brilliant French authors in the galaxy 
of geniuses.’ — /ndependent. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


the publishers, 
ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
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PHILADELPHIA 
MORTGAGE AND TRUST COMPANY: 


Capital, $500,000—full paid, 


322 CHESTNUT STREET. 


x 


Acts as Executor, Trustee, Guardian, Administrator, etc., and executes Trusts of every kind. 
Collects Rents, transacts general Trust and Financial business. Recommends to careful investors its 
Five per cent. Real Estate Trust Bonds, secured by special deposit of First Mortgages on Real Estate 
with The Fidelity Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Trustee. 

Also, Six per cent. Mortgages, in amounts from $300 to $10,000, secured by first liens on City 
and Country Property, having cash value of three times the amount of Mortgage. Principal and 
Interest guaranteed by the Company, and payable at its office. Each property by which these 
Mortgages are secured is inspected by our special Appraiser, and all titles carefully examined by 
officers of the Company. 


Interest allowed on deposits subject to Check. 


GEO. D. KRUMBHAAR, R. T. McCARTER, Jr., 
President. Secretary and Treasurer. 
BENJAMIN MILLER, GEO. JUNKIN, 
Vice-President and General Manager. Solicitor. 
Directors: 
Gro. D. KRUMBHAAR, JosePH S. HARRIS, FRANCIS B. REEVES, Wo. H. INGHAM, 
CHARLES PLATT, WINTHROP SMITH, Jno. H. CATHERWOOD, THOMAS WOODNUTT, 


ISAAC J. WISTAR, CHARLES HUSTON, Geo. D. McCrEary, LAWRENCE LEWIS, JR. 
EDWARD HOopeEs, CHARLES L. BAILEY, Cuas. H. BANES, 


THE LARGEST OLD BOOK STORE 
IN AMERICA. | 


Libraries Purchased 


Being already recognized as the largest dealers in Old Books in the 
United States, we want all the old books we can find. If you have a 
large or small quantity of books you do not want, or if you have a 
library of any number of volumes, either as owner or executor, let us 
know, and we will call and examine them, whether in or out of the city, 
i and we are always prepared to buy and pay the cash at once, whether it 
\ amounts to five dollars or five thousand. 


Leary’s Old Book Store, 





H | 
| 
i\ 


PS 


| 
ad, No. 9 South Ninth Street, 


Telephone No. 2115. First Store below Market Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lundborg’s 
Matest « 
Perfume « ° 


Jost as I returned his 


aLLaw QU ATERMAIN. 


xe to Umslopogsss Miss Flossie 
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4 took me off to see her collection of flow . 

: C re v 
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This odor has already attained a popularity 
second only to our EDENIA. 


about four pou 
js first saw under circumstance 
war i ‘ 
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d splendor, ¢ 
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pearance fixed 
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Lundborg’s Perfumes and Rhenish Cologne 
are for sale by Druggists and Dealers in Toilet 
Articles, or can be procured through them if 
the request is made. 


bloom itself, 8 sit 

er cup of richest ¥ 

rises a golden coloret 
is bloom mm 

equal this a 

is but little known, I take 


beauty or fragrance, ant 
‘the liberty to describe it 
i ber that Lfe: 
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delight Miss Flossie t ile 
Maker. To my great y ’ 
a “ae ‘the flower well, and had tried to grow tee 
ae “a without success, adding, however, meg phyore 
Tin teem at this time of year, she thought th 


procure mes specimen. 


Ladd & Coffin, on 


Proprietors 
and Manufacturers ot 


Lundborg’s Perfumery, 


24 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 


Lhe Investment Company of Philadelphia, 
310 Chestnut Street. 
CAPITAL, $4,000.000. FULL PAID. 


Conducts a General Banking Business. Allows interest on cash deposits, subject to check; or on 
certificates. 


Buys and sells Bills of Exchange, drawing on BARING BROS. & CO., London; PERIER FRERES 
ET CIE, Paris; MENDELSSOHN & CO., Berlin, etc. 

Negotiates Securities—Railroad, State, Municipal, etc. 

Offers for sale first-class investment securities. 


WILLIAM BROCKIE, 
President. 
HENRY C. GIBSON, 


Vice-President. 


HENRY M. HOYT, Jr, 
Treasurer. 
ETHELBERT WATTS, 
Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
WILLIAM BROCKIE, 


GEORGE S. PEPPER, 
Morton McMICHAEL, 


. 


WHARTON BAKER, 

HENRY C. GIBSON, 

T. WIsTAR BROWN, 
IsAAC H. CLOTHIER. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF STOCKHOLDERS: 


WILLIAM PorTTER, 


GEORGE M. TROUTMAN, 
WILLIAM PEppkER, M. D., 
THOMAS DOLAN, 

JOHN G, READING, 


JosEPH E. GILLINGHAM, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
HENRY E. SMITH, 
CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, 
HAMILTON DIssTon, 


CLAYTON FRENCH, 
WALTER GARRETT, 
WILLIAM Woob, 
JoHN HARRISON, 
EDWARD H. COATES. 
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Prolonged spasms of sneezing; breathing turned an ordeal of wheeze 
and gasp; distressing and blinding discharges from the eyes— 
lavas from the nose; and occasional deafness and fever; 


THIS IS H = » 4 HRY BER 


A breathing ease; A painless head; -rpsr. 3. x} 
sparkling eye; A pi throat; I his IS Relief 


o 


MAY BE FOUND IN 


ps STARKEY & PALEN 5 
REATHENT 


“ae ane: IN HALATI ON. 


We have known it to be summer, and the farrago ‘at the tree tops 

Ha r k seemed no longer jubilant; the murmur of the breeze was ominous. 

y oh For with the swelli ng buds, and the sparkling dews, came that 

ex: aaper iting scourge—//ay fever. From that time, daily, as sure as 

sunrise, it a .d: and while it lasted endurance and patience ceased to be virtues. Existence was but an 
irritating ordeal. 

Chis distressing affliction begins its ravage as early as June; then adieuto peace andcomfort. With others 
it delays until as late as September, and leaves an irritated condition for winter to aggravate. Like nasal 
catairh, it is a disturbance of the mucous membrane. How serious and annoying it is, only the despairing 
sufferer knows. Hay Fever is disgustingly pertinacious, and baffles the doctors, until they resort to desper: ite 
and barbarous expedients—the most ¢ am) useless of which is burning out the interior of the nose. The 
practitioners yield to the disease; the disease seldom yields to the practitioner. One roison may antidote 
but it is scarcely philosophical to assert that torture may be used to obliterate the traces of agony. 

does not limber his joints. This barb: irous destruction of the nasal membrane 


another 
Phrashing a spavined horse 
for the removal of Hay Fever should look for a parallel! precedent of decapitation as a preventi\ e of headache. 
Why not employ Nature’s remedy ? 2 asy, natural and efficacious. And what more exact fulfillment of these 
salutary conditions than that found in Drs. Starkey & Palen's scientific adjustment of the elements oxygen 
ind nitrogen, to which the vitality of positive magnetism is added. Hundreds of Drs. Starkey & P alen’s 
patients who have used Compound Oxygen report a removal of unhealthy conditions predisposing to Catarrh 
ind Asthma and Hay Fever, and several who were at one time acute sufferers from Hay Fever, report that they 


believe themselves to be entirely cured. ‘The following are a few of the many testimonials received : 


n only for 
fever 


need 


I \I 


“«* Pittston, Me., Oct. 18, 

‘‘T have been waiting to give you my say fever report. I am 
happy to inform y the Compound Oxygen Treatment over- 
powered the disease this, the second season. It has been worth more 

, Oct. 21, 1886 to me than I can express I want every one afflicted with the same to 

1 rder ‘ I f Oxygen for my avail themselves of the Compound Oxygen, and am willing you should 

a She had suffered with hay fever regularly every year for fifteen use my name if you choose to do so, For more than y years, 
years. When I ordered the mpound Oxygen h annual attack of every autumn, I have suffered from this terrible disease lhe only 


hay fever had already commenced, and as yor not promise relief relief I ever received was at the seaside; even there I had the 


fter the commencement of the attack we were not very hopeful. But symptoms 


ur astonishment and joy the Oxygen relieved her at once, and only ‘Mrs. L. C. NicKke ts.” 


To learn more of how the Compound Oxygen acts upon chronic cases, sénd for the treatise on ‘‘ Compound 
Oxy gen—its Mode of Action and Results.” It will be mailed to you free by Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch 


Street, Philadelphia, Penna., 331 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, Cal., 58 Church Street, Toronto, Canada, 


Press of 
Times Printing House, 
Philadelphia. 





